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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—NaAme. 
This body shall be called the National Association of 
Elocutionists. 
ARTICLE I1l.—Obsyect. 


To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, and to 
unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teachers 
of elocution and oratory in closer professional and personal 
relationship by means of correspondence, conventions, and 
exchange of publications. 


ARTICLE III.—MeEmbBERSHIP. 


(Adopted July a; 1897.) 

Section 1. Active Membership—Any teacher of ora- 
tory, elocution, dramatic expression, or voice culture for 
speech, or any author of works upon these subjects, any 
public reader, public speaker or professional actor shall be 
eligible to Active Membership. But every applicant for 
\ctive Membership shall have a general education equiva- 
lent to graduation from an English High School, and, in 
addition, shall be graduated from some recognized school 
of elocution, oratory, expression or dramatic-art, or shall 
have had the equivalent training in private under a teacher 
of recognized ability; and, furthermore, shall have had at 
least two years of professional experience as artist or teacher 
subsequent to graduation, or the completion of the equiva- 
lent private course. 

§ 2. Associate Membership.—All persons not eligible 
to Active Membership, (including students of subjects 
named in Section 1) shall be eligible to Associate Member- 
ship. Associate members shall not be entitled to vote or 
hold office, but shall enjoy ail other privileges of member- 
ship. 
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§ 3. Honorary Membership.—Persons of eminence in 
the profession, or such as may have rendered conspicuous 
service to the Association, may be elected to Honorary 
Membership. 


§ 4. Membership Fee-——The fee for Active or Associate 
Membership in the Association shall be $3 for the first year, 
payable on application for membership, and $2 for each suc- 
ceeding year. Non-payment of dues for two successive years 
shall entail loss of membership in the Association. 


§ 5. Election.—Election, except in the case of Honorary 
Membership, shall be by the Board of Directors, upon rec- 
ommendation by the Committee on Credentials. Honorary 
Members shall be elected by the whole body. 


§ 6. Credentials.—The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation shall elect from their number a Committee on Cre- 
dentials, who shall determine the fitness of all applicants for 
admission. The first committee shall consist of three mem- 
bers, elected for one, two and three years respectively. The 
vacancy occurring each year shall be filled at each annual 
meeting by the election of a member for the full term of 
three years. In case of the inability of any member to serve 
out the term for which he was elected, the Board of Direct- 
ors shall also elect a member for the unexpired portion 
thereof. The Committee on Credentials shall publish in the 
official organ of the Association from time to time a list of 
applicants recommended by them for membership, and shall 
post a complete list of the same in some conspicuous part 
of the hall of meeting at least twelve hours preceding the 
opening of the convention. Applications received later than 
the Saturday preceding the convention shall be referred to 
subsequent meetings of the Board of Directors; but, in no 
case shall an applicant be elected without twelve hours’ no- 
tice of his recommendation by posting the same. Any mem- 
ber, having a valid objection to the admission of an applicant 
so posted, shall have the privilege of a hearing thereupon be- 
fore the Committee on Credentials. Pending election, the 
Committee on Credentials may instruct the door-keeper to 
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admit all applicants upon presentation of the Treasurer’s 


i receipt for membership dues. 
a . : . er Oe . 
Li § 7. Appeal_—Appeal from the action of the Committee 


on Credentials may be made to the Board of Directors, but 
from the action of the Board there can be no appeal. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFrritcers. 


There shall be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 


4 Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall 
i be those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. There 


shall also be a Board of twenty-one Directors, divided into 
three classes: Committee of Ways and Means, Literary 


Committee, and Board of Trustees. The seven persons re- 
. ceiving the highest number of votes shall be elected for three 
years, the seven receiving the next highest number shall be 
elected for two years, and the next seven for one year. The 
4 officers first named shall be ex-officio members of the Board 
4 of Directors. 


Seven directors shall be elected annually to fill places of 
the seven retiring. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the 
Association determine. 


ARTICLE VI.—SEcTIONs. 


The Association may, during the year, organize itself into 
sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each being 
responsible for papers and reports in its special department 
of study, which documents shall be forwarded to the Di- 
rectors. 


ARTICLE VII.—ALTERATIONS. 


; Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a vote of 
; two-thirds of the members present at any annual meeting, 
provided that three months’ notice of the same shall be Mi 
given by the Directors in writing. Bids 
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ARTICLE VIII.—Nortice oF ALTERATION. 


Any and all notices of alterations of, or amendments to, 
the Constitution, duly announced in WERNER’S MAGAZINE 
during the year, shall be deemed lawful notice to each and 
every member of the Association; said alteration or amend- 
ment shall be open to discussion and acceptance or rejection 
at the coming Convention, as provided in Article VII. of the 
Constitution. Such notification shall be duly signed by the 
Chairman and Board of Directors. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those gov- 
erning all deliberative assemblies, Robert's “Rules of Or- 


der” being the standard of authority in cases of doubt. 


2. QOuorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the 


Board of Directors. A quorum of the Association for busi- 


ness purposes shall consist of thirty-five members. 


3. Elections.—A majority vote of the members present at 


a regular meeting shall decide the question of the reception 


or rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called for 


all elections shall be by acclamation. Not more than three 


honorary members shall be elected in one year. 
4. Committees—The Committee on Ways and Means 
shall consider and report to the Directors the time, place 


and arrangements for each annual meeting, subject to the 


approval of the Association. The Literary Committee shall 


be responsible for the literary, scientific and artistic features 


of the annual meeting, and shall report the same to the 


Board. The Trustees shall have control of the property of 


the Association, books, manuscripts, or works of art. They 


shall be responsible for the custody of revenue of the Asso- 


ciation, whether from donations, bequests, members’ fees, 
investments, or from other sources. 


5. Absent Members.—Members detained from attending 


the annual meeting shall notify the Secretary. 


6. Papers——No paper shall be read before the Conven- 


tion of the National Association of Elocutionists except by 


the author of the same, and no essay shall be published in 


the official report of the Association except such as has been ~ 


read by the author at the Convention, the proceedings of 


which constitute the report of said Convention. but this 1. ee 


By-law shall not be construed so as to prevent the reading 
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and publishing of the essay of any distinguished scientist or 
literateur who may be invited by the Literary Committee to 
prepare an essay for the Association. The Literary Com- 
mittee shall be accountable to the Board of Directors for all 
such invitations. 

7. Advertising.—No person, whether a member of the 
Association or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any man- 
ner in the rooms of the Convention any publication, compo- 
sition, device, school, or invention of any sort, whether by 
free distribution, by circulars, or orally. 

8. Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—The above 
provision shall be modified or suspended only by a two- 
thirds vote at regular meetings. 
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National 
Association of Elocutionists. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Elocutionists was held at the Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
June 25 to 29, 1900. 

The first session of the main body was called to order at 
3:30 P. M. by President Henry M. Soper. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer, by the Rev. 
Samuel G. Niccolls, of the Second Presbyterian Church, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

President Soper then introduced Judge John A. Harrison, 
of St. Louis, whose address follows. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


JUDGE JOHN A. HARRISON, ST. LOUIS, 


Mr. President, Members of the National Association of 

Elocutionists, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

Last year you met at Chautauqua, and it was said you felt 
at home there, because in that atmosphere of learning, in a 
place devoted to the cause of education in its best and larg- 
est sense, you found yourselves in touch at once with all 


those things which concern your profession as teachers of 


elocution. You meet this year under different conditions. 
You are here, in a great center of population, with its seven 
hundred thousand people given largely to those things held 
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in the highest esteem in the commercial age in which we 
live—an age which, if it is distinguished by its progression 
in the methods of education, is also strongly marked, par- 
ticularly in our large cities, by a spirit of commercialism 
much regretted by thoughtful minds. 

I view the advent of your Association here to-day as a 
call to all those who may come within your influence to 
stop and consider the importance of bringing men to higher 
physical, intellectual and moral levels, and the importance 
of elocution’s becoming a part of education. It is not with- 
in my province to dwell at length upon the duties of your 
profession or to enlarge upon the extended fields of useful- 
ness into which those duties carry you. Rather be it for me 
to welcome you to our city, with hospitable hand and heart. 

Perhaps it is difficult for you to appreciate the hesitation 
and embarrassment which one who is layman feels in speak- 
ing to this assemblage concerning matters of your own par- 
ticular department of education. He knows he can tell you 
nothing new, and is much tempted to yield quickly to the 
impulse to stop and listen to others in order that he may 
learn. Coming as I do from a busy life in my own profession, 
I shall attend your sessions with pleasure. Constantly I real- 
ize what a School of Elocution would have been to me in 
my younger days; but then, in the country at least where 
I lived, such a thing was unknown. 

It is a curious fact that in the training of young men for 
the legal profession, little or no attention is paid to the 
teaching of elocution. They are expected to learn the “Rule 
in Shelley’s Case” and to deal with abstruse questions of 
contingent remainders, as well as to be familiar with the 
rules of evidence and with the law generally; but they are 
not given to understand the value of the art of expression 
or delivery of truth in such a manner as to convince others 
of that which they themselves feel and know. Perhaps it is 
because of the fallacy which is quite common, that he who 
is “master of logic will be the master of rhetoric”; but you 
and I know that often without logic and without even re- 
spectable argument, the worse is made to appear the better 
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reason and an audience carried away to false conclusions, 
and this by means of the arts of elocution. But, whatever 
the causes, let it be your duty to see so far as in you lies, that 
men be best equipped for the delivery of truth, so that it 
may be presented not in beggar’s garb, but in pleasing shape 
and in fair apparel. 

In methods of education the world moves, and moves 
fast. Even within my memory the truth now held to be self- 
evident, that physical development or physical culture is an 
essential part of all true education, was almost unknown. 
Often the young student was encouraged to tax the body to 
the utmost extent for what was called mental improvement 
and education ; to pore over Greek verbs and abstruse prob- 
lems in mathematics, until the day of his graduation found 
him limp and worn, and with a body too much exhausted to 
sustain the active intellect which once had been his, but 
which was his no longer. Sometimes his ambition would be 
restrained by the wise saw that a sound body was neces- 
sary to a sound mind,—‘ Mens sana in corpore sano,’—but 
the profound truth that underlies that maxim, and which is 
happily one of the foundation stones of modern education, 
was almost wholly lost sight of. The training of the body 
for ease and grace was left to the dancing master, for whom 
nearly the whole community had a profound contempt; and 
as for voice culture it was relegated to the young lady of 
the family who would, with the aid of the old piano, arouse 
the household every morning in order that she might delight 
and amaze the youths of the village in the evening. 

Now we are fast bidding farewell to such ideas. Now, 
education begins with the kindergarten, where the imagina- 
tion is encouraged and tended, and where even amid his 
playing the child hears not the lone, lone song of the wild 
waves, as did Paul Dombey, but is instructed and elevated 
even while he is pleased and entertained. 

Now, for older children and youths we have calisthenics, © 
and athletic exercises, manual training and domestic econ- 
omy; and now more and more the young are educated with 
a view to those particular vocations in life for which they 
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are severally best fitted by nature, and to which their in- 
clinations carry them; and now, as a fitting supplement to 
this modern system of education, without which it would be 
incomplete, we have the Science of Elocution, the best repre- 
sentatives of which we welcome here to-day. 

Ladies and gentlemen, | will not further trespass on your 
time. 


PRESIDENT SOPER: ‘The next in order on our program is 
an address, by Col. C. P. Walbridge, of St. Louis, an ex- 
Mayor of this city. A letter just received from him reads as 
follows: “I shall be unable to attend the meeting of Elocu- 
tionists this afternoon. I am struggling with the “grippe,” 
and only able to attend to unavoidable duties. I regret my 
inability to be with you, and wish you much success.”” I am 
sure we all regret the gentleman’s enforced absence. 

The next in order is my humble part in the program. It 
has been the custom, I believe, ever since I have been a 
member of this body, that the address of the President shall 
be a written one, and it has always been read instead of de- 
livered without reference to manuscript. We have been crit- 
icised for this, and I think perhaps justly. I was just ego- 
tistic enough to think that | would reform this custom, that 
I would deliver mine without manuscript, but working 
eighteen hours a day, as I have been obliged to prior to my 
coming here in order to get by business finished in time to i 
attend the Convention, I have found myself compelled in 
this instance to speak from manuscript, lest | might forget 
some matters which deserve mention. 


PRESIDENT SOPER’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow Members of the Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In behalf of the Association, let me say to the good people 
of St. Louis, who give us such a warm greeting (I do not 
refer to the degree of warmth often. indicated by the ther- 
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mometer), that we appreciate your cordial welcome. In the 
name of this band that has gathered here from distant states, 
[ assure you of our desire to meet and know you. Not all 
the slanders in the papers of sister cities about St. Louis 
being a prize winner in the race with the thermometers, not 
even their distorted newspaper accounts of the bullets and 
bayonets that have been terrifying your people by day and 
slaying them by night could turn us from our purpose to see 
St. Louis; yet methinks I hear you whisper that you are not 
surprised at our bravery since you have long known that our 
profession has ever been noted for its monumental cheek 
and a panoply of brassy mail, which ought to be sure safe- 
guards against all modern weapons and missiles. We wanted 
to see you and know more of this historic city on the Father 
of Waters, to breathe the air of your famous parks, to be- 
hold your noble mansions, your beautiful avenues and ter- 
races,—your city resplendent with all that the genius of 
wealth can produce. 

To me, the happiest week in all the fifty-two of each year, 
is the Convention week of the National Association of Elo- 
cutionists. We meet on the common ground of comrade- 
ship, of a brotherly and sisterly spirit. It is the professional 
thanksgiving of the year when all differences are (or should 
be) forgotten, as are all the scars and wounds of war at the 
annual meetings of the veterans of the North and South. 
[t is a period when every jealousy, (if such a thing exists in 
our profession) is or should be buried and every noble im- 
pulse strengthened. It is a great inspiration to me to-day 
to see here so many of the faces | met at our first Conven- 
tion. These, with the newly added ones, form golden links 
in memory’s chain, which grow more hallowed year by year. 
Whatever else this Association may or may not have accom- 
plished, we feel that this one element, this fraternal spirit 
which has been its outgrowth, is in itself an invaluable stim- 
ulus to each and all as we enter upon each new year of pro- 
fessional labor. 


Eight years ago the 27th of this month, there was assem- 
bled in New York City a band of elocutionists, professionals 
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and would-be professionals, filled with a common desire to 


organize into something, many knew not just what. Among, 


this number were pilgrims from the Pacific slope, from the 
Gulf States and from Canada. In that first gathering of 
elocutionists were some who had worked for years within 
a few blocks of each other, then traveled a thousand miles 
and for the first time met face to face and were introduced. 
From that day the social feature in the profession has been 
steadily developed. Since then our Convention banner has 
been unfurled at Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
for a second time at New York, the parent city, next at Cin- 
cinnati, and last year at Chautauqua. In each of these cities 
the work of our profession has been brought conspicuously 
and impressively before many who might otherwise have re- 
mained indifferent to its importance as a science and an art. 
This alone should be an argument against holding our an- 
nual meetings in the same city consecutively; we should 
thereby lose the large local membership that comes to us in 
each city and thus fail in our mission to help lift mankind, 
in all sections of the country, to a true appreciation of our 
art. And here let me ask, do we as a profession, fully real- 
ize that we have a mission second only to that of the minis- 
ters of the Gospel? Tell me, what may the teacher and 
reader who is conscientiously devoted to the profession not 
accomplish in the way of uplifting humanity to a higher 
standard of living, physically, mentally and morally? How 
the weak, drooping, careless, clumsy, shambling, shuffling, 
awkward physique may be made erect, graceful and noble, 
till the person’s nearest friends scarcely recognized the re- 
generated individual. How the sharp, shrill, thin, thick, gruff, 
grating qualities of voice may be eliminated and supplanted 
by marvelously mellow notes, so enriched, both in song and 
speech, that the world pauses breathless, to listen to the 
words of the silver-tongued orator or the nightingale notes 
of a Patti or Cary. How the mind is guided into nobler, 
purer forms of thought, radiant with scintillations of inspira- 
tion, as the fuller, deeper interpretations of the best litera- 
ture are made possible. Aye, how the very soul of our being 
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struggles out of its environments, under the search-lights of 
psychology and psychic forces, till it seems to grasp the 
hand of Divinity itself. What grander mission, then, can 
there be, outside of the spread of the Gospel of Christ, than 
to thus help lift the race upward towards these grand ideals 
of existence? Moreover, is it not true that now, as never be- 
fore, the clergy themselves are coming to feel the necessity, 
in order to win the greatest possible success in their sacred 
vocations, for having the best training along elocutionary 
lines? A prominent and eloquent divine of Chicago lately 
said, “The more important a man’s message is, by just so 
much is it of vital importance that he know how to deliver 
that important message in the most effective manner, hence 
clergyman should be traimed elocutionists.” Can it then be 
said that our art is only a side light in the drama of life? 
(Surely there is yet room for even men to engage in such 
a profession nor is there room for question, “Does it pay for 
men to study elocution ?”’) 

Can you point us to any other profession that will develop 
a nobler manhood or womanhood or build better, grander 
characters for time and eternity? May we not then enlist 
and battle under this professional banner without the least 
blush or apology? It is encouraging to note that to-day, as 
never before, people of all professions and vocations in life 
are awakening to the value of elocutionary training, all, from 
the district school and the country lyceum to the presidents of 
great corporations; from the kindergarten to the club, aye, 
people of all ages, from six to sixty and upwards, are to-day 
enthusiastic over the study of expression. Why then should 
men, even men of great natural gifts, hesitate to enter a 
field that is so ripe and ready for the harvest and offering 
such rich returns for faithful work? Why should any school 
or college hesitate to honor the representatives of this pro- 


fession as they deserve? Thanks to the heroic efforts of the 


members of this Association, the world is coming to recog- 
nize us as an essential factor in the educational forces of our 
country, and if we but stand bravely for the best in our art 
and truly dignify our work as we should, the time is not far 
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off when every school and college of America will open wide 
its portals and bid us enter, yea, invite us to front seats, side 
by side with the regular members of the faculty. But, in 
order to see this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
the members of our profession have grave responsibilities 
resting upon them. We must more and more seek to elevate 
the standard of professional qualifications. There are al- 
ready hopeful signs in this direction. The nomadic elocu- 
tionist who goes about from town to town, seeking whom he 
or she may devour with a ten days’ course in elocution as a 
bait, is fast becoming a thing of the past; equally true is it 
that aspirants to elocutionary fame are fast finding out that 
it needs more than three or even six months’ course of 
training to favorably and effectually startle the world with 
their flights of oratory. Schools of oratory are fast chang- 
ing from a one year’s course to a two, a three and often to 
a four years’ course of study, before a diploma is granted. A 
high grade of literary interpretation and modern practical 
psychology are now recognized as essential factors in a 
thorough professional course in expression. 

The necessity for a higher grade of educational attain- 
ments, before admission into the regular schools of oratory 
can be gained is indeed a most hopeful sign. Last, but not 
least, the higher requirements for active membership in our 
Association is the most encouraging indication of all. Let 
me here appeal to every former, present and prospective 
associate member of our Association, that instead of halting 
in discontent at the gate of active membership, instead of 
asking that the fence be thrown down, you qualify yourself 
to open that gate,.and you will forever after have reason 
for rejoicing that you mastered the countersign for entrance. 
Nor can I forbear to say, just here, a word to several of the 
truly bright and shining lights in our profession who feel 
that the Association is too small for them, or that they are 
too large for the Association, and whose wish it seems to 
be to “flock by themselves.”” Would not such do well to 
consider the declaration of Holy Writ that ‘No man liveth 
to himself,” or ought so to live? Cannot you who have 
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gained these loftier heights afford to dedicate a few days 
once a year to helping your weaker brothers and sisters in 


the profession towards your own higher ideals? In so doing 


you would be doubly repaid in your own lives, for we firmly 


believe that nothing else so dwarfs the soul, narrows pro- 
fessional work and retards progress as a spirit of inordinate 
selfishness. I call upon every true lover of his art to recon- 
secrate himself to the best interests of this Association. Why 
not so plan that nothing except sickness or financial im- 
possibility shall prevent our annual pilgrimages to the Con- 
ventions? Can we not postpone a trip to Europe for ten 
days or return a week earlier in order to be at the Conven- 
tion, as has been so generously done by one who, at much 
inconvenience, has arranged to read for us to-night and then 
hasten to catch his steamer for Europe? Why not so plan 
our vacations and all matters of business or pleasure that 
the Convention shall be first and not last in our summer 
calculations? Our devotion to the best interests of our body 
professional ought to be so deep that we shall plan to attend 
this annual meeting, whether it be far or near, whether it be 
in places hot or regions cold, whether it be held North or 
South, East or West. Last year, at the Chautauqua Con- 
vention, when the venerable Professor Bell so ably ad- 
dressed us and we beheld the grand old man stand forth with 
his whitened locks of more than four-score years, giving out 
to us the goldenfruits of his magnificent life work, who there 
present was not inspired to emulate such a life record as 
his? Dead indeed to all ennobling impulses must one be 
who was not led to consecrate himself more fully to the gen- 
erous, unselfish side of the profession, for that indeed was 
the red letter day of our Convention history—a day never 
to be forgotten. A wave of devotion to the cause swept over 
us there and then, and went forth with us, like a mighty 
benediction. Oh, that there were hundreds of such Bells in 
our profession to peal forth, year by year, such clarion notes 
of inspiration that our hearts might thrill and burn with 
devotion to the advancement of the common interests of 
our beloved work. 
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Let me here plead that this organization be perpetu- 
ated as a distinctly independent one and not become 
merely an annex to some large educational organization. 
This appeal applies to state organizations as well. I do 
not mean by this that we should not, in all practical ways, 
affiliate and co-operate with kindred educational organ- 
izations. We also urge that we exercise a just pride as 
an Association and not as individuals only, in developing a 
substantial amount of elocutionary literature, embodying its 
choicest records and history from earliest times to the pres- 
ent, and we recommend that a committee be appointed to act 
in this matter to the end that its work be reported to this 
Association and that the results of the labors of such com- 
mittee be made a part of the literature of this Association and 
not the property of any individual or school, but that it bear 
the seal of the N. A. E. as a part of its history and its labors, 
to be passed down to future generations. We are fully per- 
suaded that there is quite sufficient ability among our mem- 
bers to prepare such matter. 

We are still confronted with the oft-repeated questions, 
“What is your creed, and for what does this organization 
stand? Does it stand for the old or the new elocution, so 
called, etc., etc.?” 

We believe we may, in answering these questions, safely 
wipe out the terms “old” and “‘new’’ elocution and claim that 
we have been steadily progressing toward better work and 
higher ideals, that we have kept pace with the improved 
methods of pedagogy in other lines of educational work. 
Mathematics, astronomy, medicine, surgery, physiology 
and psychology have all made great advancement in the last 
twenty-five years, yet it has not been the custom, in these 
studies, to name these different stages of advancement as 
new in contrast with the o/d. We Americans are extremists. 
As the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection, 
as the pendulum swings from one extreme to the other, so 
we are prone to fly from one extreme view to another. It is 
not to be denied that half a century ago there was too much 


misguided enthusiasm and bluster, too much emotional vio- 
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lence with too little reflection and naturalness. Then came 
the age of mechanical demonstrations, founded upon obser- 
vations of the outer man in expression, with too little regard 
for the inner man, whence came the external manifestation. 

We find, however, that more than a century ago, much 
had been done by a faithful few to formulate principles of 
expression on correct through crude lines and many of 
these very principles are held and quoted to-day by those 
who claim to stand for the most advanced forms of expres- 
sion; but the masses of that day and age were slow to accept 
these truths and had few advantages for gaining the proper 
training. In the last quarter of a century the pendulum has 
seemed to swing to another extreme, and the emotional im- 


yulse theory of expression has sprung into being, ignoring 
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most of the records made by the closest observers of out- 
ward manifestations as they had appealed to the eye and the 
ear, Maintaining that the technical terms used in vocal tech- 
nique were worse than useless and that the action should be 
left to care for itself; that if the thoughts were right the ex- 
pression would be right and that the mind alone, if in its 
proper condition, was sufficient guide to cultivation of the 
voice. We believe, however, that there are unmistakable 
indications that these two extremes of theory are gravitating 
towards each other and that the day is near at hand when we 
shall see a happy harmonious blending of these views, when 
the sound of mechanical exercises for the purpose of merely 
cold tone production will be a thing of the past, and we shall 
then agree that exercises for voice training must not be di- 
vorced from thought and emotion; and, on the other hand, 
that mere mental perceptions and emotions must be guided 
by an appropriate vocal and physical technique which shall 
have its own appropriate and significant terminology. So 
far from the pupil feeling hampered, or hindered, by know- 
ing that these terms stand for absolute ideas, will he not 
rather feel that he stands on solid ground, and has to do with 
an exact science and not nebulous theories? Why need we 
be afraid to “call a spade a spade for fear it may turn and 
bury us under the ground,” or fear that if, after the pupil 
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has been trained to understand the psychology of emotion 
we should recognize those awful (?) words quality, stress, 
inflection, etc., we should be forever degraded in the sight 
of all the advanced students of expression? Let such tech- 
nical terms be understood and used, but not abused. Is 
the artistic singer despised to-day if she knows and applies 
the terms diminuendo, crescendo, and scores of other tech- 
nical musical terms? On the contrary, is a good singer con- 
sidered thoroughly educated who does not understand and 
know how to apply these various vocal terms? Why should 
our profession be an exception in this regard? Let us not 
struggle for any misleading, mystifying nomenclature, even 
if a rose by any other name would smell as sweet. Let us 
have a uniform, simple terminology that is easily understood 
by the masses. By thus doing we shall soon show the world 
that many of our apparently conflicting terms and formulas 
are largely synonymous and do not represent some new and 
startling theory heretofore wholly unknown. While pre- 
serving individuality or personality, may we not have one 
universal elocution of ease and naturalness, neither new nor 
old, neither too mechancial nor too psychological, neither 
too mental nor “too too,” if you will allow the expression. 
We think the signs are hopeful for this consummation. 

In our first Conventions we were afraid of each other, 
afraid to criticise and afraid to be criticised; but as we have 
become better acquainted, this feeling has given way to an 
honest desire for truth; and as with our extreme views we 
have come in contact with those holding opposite views, 
equally extreme, we have good naturedly met and ex- 
changed ideas until now we all stand on higher and more 
nearly a common ground. We who have not been able en- 
tirely to agree have, with few exceptions, courteously agreed 
to disagree till a fuller light should dawn for us. Truth is 
truth; and we must all feel, when we diametrically disagree 
on any point, one or the other must be wrong; but it is 


human nature to think that it is the other one who is wrong. 


Hence, if we are wise (as of course we all are) let us meet 
here this week as humble seekers for absolute truth, not as 
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seekers for self-glorification. Thus shall we have a happy, 
helpful exchange of our best thoughts and ideas for the 
benefit of all, and return to our respective fields of labor, 
broadened and strengthened in the truth of true expression. 
Let us keep constantly in mind that no one has ever had or 
ever will have all the truth in this art. Let us be charitable 
towards those who differ widely from us, for sometimes a 
small minority has proven to be in the right. Absolute truth 
in anything we investigate is slow to reveal itself. We see 
most excellent men and women in the world who hold op- 


posite views on religion, politics, economics, etc., and why 


not in elocution, as well? Let us be patient with one an- 
other and not too hasty to put ourselves on record with a 
triumphant “Eureka” and, perchance, plant our standard 
upon some Spion Kop from which we may be speedily 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat. 

Much excellent work was done last year in the section in 
interpretation. A good, brave start was made toward formu- 
lating principles upon which our Association may rest its 
creed; yet we would suggest that we use great care in 
adopting a creed, which, like those of so many of our 
churches, may too soon require revision, however much it 
may have been crystallized by a vote of the Convention. 
Would it not be better for the present to make this creed 
tentative rather than absolutely infallible ? 

As a profession, we owe much to the splendid advance 
made in psychology. This has given us rich resources in 
literary interpretation and vocal expression, yet we find that 
the various theories of psychology are apparently more at 
variance and more contradictory to-day than are the differ- 
ent methods and theories of elocution and oratory, hence, 
may we not have high hope that we shall eventually reach a 
common basis of thought and work as a profession, that all 
our theories may yet come to be true factors of one great. 
system of correct, natural expression? We believe and we 
rejoice to think that these annual Conventions are the great- 
est factors in ushering in the dawn of that more perfect day 
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in the history of elocution, a history which we trust this 
Convention will not shrink from writing. 

At the Detroit Convention the President recommended a 
special Committee on Pronunciation. Permit me also to 
urge the importance of a committee of this kind; it is a 
much needed one. The public looks to the elocutionist and 
reader to-day for correct pronunciation, and it is right and 
natural that the teacher or reader who makes a constant 
study of this subject should know more about it than do 
others. But the elocutionist takes as his authority a half 
dozen or more dictionaries and finds that they differ widely 
in many cases, and that, with the multiplication of diction- 
aries, these differences multiply and widen more and more 
until now some of these pronunciations apparently represent 
the caprice of a select few, or the cunningly devised inven- 
tions of the dictionary makers. Can we not, as a body, 
unite upon a rational, national standard of pronunciation 
that shall command the respect of the people? The diction- 
aries give you a certain form this year only to be reversed 
in the next issue. One year the dictionary says légend and 
Isolate, the next year légend and isolate; and the next edi- 
tion is liable to fall back to the first forms. This may be 
good for the publishers in increasing sales of new editions, 
but severe on the public. Above all, may we not, as a body 
of professionals, avoid fads in pronunciation? Why say 
either (ither) and neither (nither)? Richard Grant White, 
a very eminent scholar in this line, said that there was no 
authority for this form, either by derivation or analogy. He 
calls it a “secondary British affectation”; but alas, that af- 
fectation has crossed the Atlantic and affected several good 
scholars in this country. Program is corrupted into pro- 
grum, although all the dictionaries plainly mark the a short 
with no authority for short « sound as used by many teach- 
ers and readers. We might cite many similar cases. Shall 
we not then call a halt, and help, as best we can, to protect 
the country against a constantly changing pronunciation 
that varies with every shifting breeze of fad and fancy? 

I hasten to close this already too lengthy address by ex- 
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pressing a wish that I have long had, namely, that there 
were some way by which we might more fully honor the 
departed heroes and heroines in our profession, and hold an 
annual memorial day in their behalf. How sacred to this 
Association should be the memory of Russell and Rush, of 
Raymond and Richardson, of Monroe and Murdoch, of 
Shoemaker and Zachos, of Mrs. Parker and a score of other 
noble women who have contributed so much to our com- 
mon cause. With what tenderness do we recall to-day one 
whose heart ever beat true to the best interests of the N. A. 
E., and did all that opportunity would allow to encourage 
our work. I refer to our revered Churchill, whose name ap- 
pears in the last annual report as chairman of the section 
of interpretation. He has been but recently called to in- 
terpret the mysteries of that higher life, the psychology of 
which is such a mystery to all here, and baffles our best ef- 
forts to fathom its content. To this grand man we owe a 
great debt of gratitude. In the first years of my professional 
life he patiently and kindly did much in the way of fatherly 
advice and helpful suggestion to guide my uncertain steps 
and has ever since been a most loyal personal friend and 
benefactor. That we may all be moved to emulate his grand 
example in our life work is the highest wish of your Presi- 
dent. 
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MONDAY EVENING. 


RECITAL. 


Hari in Linpett Horet—8:00 P. M. 
Presipent H. M. Soper, Presiding. 
R. L. CUMNOCK, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. * 
Selections from Scottish Authors, viz.: 
(a) “A MAN’S A MAN, FOR A’ THAT,” ; Burns 
(6). “ADDRESS: TOA LOUSE ON .4y-LADY'S 
BONNET; ©: . . , ; : ; Burns 
(c) “TAM O’ SHANTER,” _. ; ; j : Burns 
(d) “THE UTILITY OF BOOING,” j . CHaAs, MACKLIN 
(e) SELECTION FROM JAS. HOGG, THE ETTRIC 
SHEPHERD—‘Jock Johnston, the Tinkler.” 
(f) : “THE LOW-BACKED CAR,’ . ‘ SAMUEL LOVER 
(g) “BIRTH OF ST. PATRICK,” ; é SAMUEL LovER 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 
TUESDAY—I0:00 A. M. 
PRESIDENT HENRY M. SopeR IN THE CHAIR. 


THROUGH “DARKNESS” TO LIGHT. 
A Reminiscence of the Old Log Cabin. 


By Joun R. Scott, UNiversity oF Missouri. 


The nickname is a form of argument frequently employed, 
but, I believe, seldom fairly or wisely. It ignores faith, hope, 
and charity. It is malicious and cruel; it seeks to kill with 
torture; it says simply, “Give the dog a bad name, and hang 
him.” It distorts a blemish, or even a merit, into a mon- 
strosity; it construes the incidental, provisional, and subor- 
dinate as being typical and principal; it puts wit in the 
place of logic; it is indictment, plea, verdict, and sentence, 
all in one. In general, it embodies an outward and partial 
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truth, so that all the more it wrongs and misleads. It ac- 
complishes no really good purpose; for its injustice antag- 
onizes those at whom it is aimed, and tempts them to re- 
taliate, while it convinces only those already won, or such as 
investigate neither side of the question and join the mob in 
shouting the catch-word. 

Elocutionists are naturally and inevitably divided into 
schools or sects, each maintaining what it believes to be the 
truth, if not the whole truth, and eager to convince every- 
body else. That is well; for when all differences of opinion 
are settled, there will be nothing left to discuss, progress 
will end, and stagnation begin. but, failing to convince, let 
us not be hasty to condemn; and if we must condemn, let us 
try to resist the besetments of the arch-devil who suggests 
a telling nickname. 

The method of training founded upon the “Philosophy” 
of Dr. Rush—a method first partially formulated by Dr. 
Barber, and extended and established by Russell and Mur- 
doch, and others—has been nicknamed the “Mechanical 
School” and the “Artificial System” by the chief apostle of a 
school that adopts the term ‘‘Expression” in preference to 
“Elocution.”” Having given our tenets two bad banes, he is 
lost in wonder, pity, and blame at our perversity in still 
choosing to live out and teach our belief. While we are not 
literally to be hanged, the world is warned against us as a 
sorry lot of mechanics, given over to cut-and-dried rule. 

| wish to show, by a leaf from personal experience, how 
the attempt toward applying the principles of this mechani- 
cal Rush philosophy in a specific instance became to me not 
only a revelation of my deficiencies and needs, but the real 


beginning of aspiration and conquest—became an influence 


that has been constant ever since. 

When I became Mr. Murdoch’s pupil, I was twenty-eight 
years old; was a college graduate and an A. M.; thought I 
knew how to study; had a pretty good opinion of my abili- 
ties, but was troubled with a distressing shyness and self- 
consciousness. My voice had some good tones, but was of 
narrow scope in compass, volume, and quality; my throat 
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was weak and tender; | was constantly catching cold, and a 
cold always affected my, throat and voice; ten minutes of 
reading aloud made me hoarse, parched my throat, and set 
me to coughing. 

Within ten days, under the precept and example of my 
dear Master—revered and beloved as artist by many of us, 
though in the minds of others, perhaps, he was only an ex- 
pert mechanic—under Mr. Murdoch’s precept and example 
breathing and voice began ‘to work together, and the weak 
throat to rejoice in newness of ease and strength. New 
tones—colors and blendings of color—asserted themselves ; 
and compass, resonance, and flexibility were added to day 
by day. My ear was growing alert to note, to compare, to 
correct, to predetermine. At the beginning, a few minutes’ 
practice would exhaust throat and voice; but daily and 
weekly the period of exercise lengthened, until it became 
practically a full day’s work. 

At various times, the Master would press upon me such 
mechanical ideas as these: “Always look for the reason. 
If you don’t know clearly why you read a word, a phrase, a 
clause, a sentence, a passage, as you do, you deserve no 
credit, no matter how good in itself the reading may be; 
while at the self same time a good reason makes even a bad 
reading respectable.” 

Or these: “Young men and young women apply to me 
for immediate training in special lines, but I always give 
them an emphatic No. Before attempting to specialize, we 
must get firm grasp upon the principles and practice that 
underlie the whole structure of natural and artistic speech.” 

And again: “I don’t know how high or in exactly what 
direction your ambition soars. Pupils sometimes say to 
me, ‘I never hope to read as you do, Mr. Murdoch, but I 
want to come as near it as I can. If I could read exactly like 
you, if I could be a Murdoch, there would be nothing else 
to wish for.’ Now, if you have any lurking notion of be- 
coming a Murdoch, kill it in the shell. Heaven save me 
from turning loose upon the world a brood of young Van- 
denhoffs, Cushmans, Forrests, and Murdochs! Every one 
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should fit himself to fill his own place. Try, and I will help 
you all I can, to lay a broad and solid foundation, upon 
which you may build the best possible Scott.” 

“Don’t regard elocution,” he would say, “as an end, but 
solely and always as a means. Possess thoroughly the 
thought, possess or be possessed by the feeling, and elocu- 
tion is the agent by which you convey them clearly and ade- 
quately. If it does not do that, your elocution deceives 
others and betrays yourself, and should be impeached as a 
traitor.” 

Once he said: “I have been studying elocution for forty 
years, and study it now with as fresh interest and enthusiasm 
as at first. I have always heard within better reading than 
I have been able to do; and as I have advanced in achieve- 
ment, the horizon has still receded, and is now as far in 
front as ever. Ah! that’s why I love it: it has no limit, 
no end!” 

It was well along in June. I had studied and practiced 
and assimilated as well and as thoroughly as I could. 
Theory, of course, was far in advance of practice, and the 
ear made demands beyond the resources of voice; but every 
night found me richer than I had been ten hours before. 

One memorable morning, we met at the door of the Old 
Log Cabin, and after the usual short chat, went in to the 
‘movement,’ and the first 
example, illustrative of “slowest movement,” was an extract 


‘ 


lesson. The topic for the day was 


from Byron’s poem, “Darkness.” With the temerity of 
ignorance, I hastened to express my dislike of the poem, 
saying in effect that it was villainous to write such a night- 
mare, and extreme cruelty to require anybody to read it. 
Mr. Murdoch listened quietly to my tirade, then looked 
at me, I thought commiseratingly, and said gently, “Mr. 
Scott, will you let me tell you why you don't like the poem ?” 
“Certainly,” I said, “though I account for it by natural 
antipathy.” “No, my dear sir, that’s not the real reason; 
you don’t like ‘Darkness’ because you can’t read it.” I was 


surprised, bewildered, and half-convinced, but uneasily re- 


bellious; and managed to say that I was not ambitious to 
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be able to read such stuff. He went on seriously, but kind- 
ly: “If you will put an hour’s earnest work upon the first six 
lines, every day for a week, Mr. Scott, I pledge you my word 
that your opinion and feeling will greatly change.” 

After the lesson I left the Cabin for the Grove,—a beau- 
tiful piece of forest, cleared of undergrowth, and several 
acres in extent—where I spent my hours of daily practice. 
I was minded to take the Master’s words as a challenge—to 
go rigidly through the hour’s drudgery for six successive 
days, that I might return with the report. “I am just where 
I was; I told you so!” I was sorely tempted, too, to put the 
affair aside and never allude to it again—simply to stay 
where | was, and let “Darkness” reign or abdicate, without 
concerning myself about it. Some inner “still small voice,” 
however, whispered me that it would be ignoble and un- 
grateful to reject counsel that I knew was kindly meant and 
the issue of a wise experience; so, without a definite deter- 
mination, | opened my book, looked at my watch, and pro- 
ceeded to devote sixty minutes to the lines that were my 
task. I need hardly say that, long before the hour was up, 
I was completely and humiliatingly convinced that I could 
not read the lines. How many various renderings I in- 
dulged in, I cannot now say; I know that I read the passage 
colloquially, drawlingly, bombastically, didactically, and 
now and then, by way of relief, in burlesque. The residuum 
of actual good derived from this hour—the end of which 
was gladly welcomed—was two-fold: I saw, “through a 
glass, darkly,” the meaning of the lines; and saw, too, more 
clearly, that if it were ever to be mine to express even that 
meaning, I must gain better mastery of my voice as it was, 
and supply its appalling deficiencies. I was utterly discour- 
aged, and spent the rest of the day in desultory, half-hearted 
practice of easy things. 

The next day’s hour of ‘*Darkness”’ was funereal. I ham- 
mered at those six lines with dogged, despairing persist- 
ence, only to increase my conviction that the fools were not 
all dead, and that he who was called, but not chosen, to the 
vocation of elocutionist was the worst and most pitiable of 
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fools. The most of that day I spent in practicing simple 
vocal gymnastics and devising a plausible excuse for going 
home. Inthe evening we took a long walk—just | with my- 
self—and we held a serious council together. After much 
debate, we decided unanimously to see the matter through. 

The next day I began by reading the lines over and over 
slowly and in silence. Inwardly and far away, | began to 
hear their woful, solemn music. But oh! “how weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable” the attempt that followed, to repro- 
duce audibly that inner voice! My tones were shallow and 
chaotic, “out of tune and harsh.” Occasionally a word 
would seem to echo or resemble its utterance by the silent 
voice. There was the first gleam of hope. I proceeded to 
pick out those words and to repeat them again and again, 
comparing them eagerly and minutely with their inner pro- 


totypes. Phonetics, stress, tone color, inflection, beginning 


and ending pitch, and quantity were regarded in turn. I had 
a beginning—the lever and the standing place—a working 
clue! I culled out all the emphatic words, and began to 
practice them, 1, phonetically, element by element; 2, syl- 
labically ; 3, with reference to stress; 4, with reference to 
pitch and inflection; 5, with reference to quantity ; 6, with 
reference to quality. The inherent expressive values of the 
vowels and consonants began to differentiate and order 
themselves. Before I was aware, | was full of hope and 
enthusiasm. So eager was | to follow up my clue that I 
quite forgot to look at my watch until I had a good deal 
more than doubled my hour. 

The next three days, | took no note of time—as far as the 
watch was concerned—in my study of these lines. Their 
meaning kept growing. I began to recognize the power 
and purpose of pause, quantity, grouping, rhythms, and 
movement; the value of alliteration; the somber beauty of 
the nasal and stopped sub-tonics—in short, I was learning 
the organic conditions upon which “the echo of sound to 
sense” depends: and while my voice was hovering and un- 
certain, there was sufficient of definite accomplishment to 
sustain hope and redouble effort. So possessed was I with 
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my task that I would return to it at frequent intervals, until 
that little patch of “Darkness” covered at least half my day- 
light. 

When I made my report to the Master, and confessed my 
complete conversion to his view, with a contrite apology for 
my former recalcitrant attitude, he asked me to read the 
lines. He praised me enough when he said: “You are devel- 
oping some new and richer tones, I note; you are making 
good progress. You are learning to use your voice with 
clear purpose and consistency. To determine just what is 
to be expressed, and to marshal the vocal resources to ex- 
press exactly that, and not something near it, or different ; 
to use definite means, with definite aims, with definite re- 
sults—that is elocution.” 


DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT SOPER: The subject is now open for discus- 
sion. We would like to hear from Mr. Brown, of Kentucky. 

Mr. F. J. Brown: Mr. President, I have a paper on 
Thursday morning that runs to some extent along the same 
lines, and besides, this paper does not present any points for 
discussion. I agree with most of the remarks that were 
made. I would simply say that I was well pleased with the 
paper. 

Mr. Perry: I am always glad to hear Mr. Scott's voice, 
especially when he talks upon a subject with which he is so 
familiar, and with respect to which he has helped others for 
a great many years. We appreciate the effort which has 
helped to bring us from “darkness to light,” and my only 
word is to thank him. 

Miss CorA MARSLAND: I wonder sometimes if we don’t 
do too much for our pupils, if it would not be better to make 
pupils work out their own salvation more? This method 
has evidently proven successful with Professor Scott, for he 
has given us in his delivery upon the platform an illustra- 
tion of the ease and dignity of the natural speech. I should 
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like to commend this. It is quite the opposite of the ranting 
and unnaturalness which we see in so many public speakers. 
To hear a man speak with simplicity and eloquence is as we 
would like it. 

Miss WHEELER: I should say that the experience Mr. 
Scott has given us is an excellent example of perseverance 
and thoroughness. I hope we may be able to transmit that 
spirit which he has given us. We realize that there is a 
certain point in the pupil’s progress when he feels that he 
has done all that he can do with a selection ; but when he has 
arrived at that point often he has just begun to study it. 
He should be if possible induced to put the same amount 
and kind of work into it, and im the same spirit, which Pro- 
fessor Scott has exhibited—and which I think is owing 
greatly to the influence of that teacher of whom his pupils 
speak with such reverence as a master. It seems to me that 
that spirit was a great and beautiful thing to transmit. sie 

Mr. T. C. TRuEBLoop: I think that when the papery,was 
ended we who ever had anything to do with Mr. Murdoch 
felt that this was such a clear presentation of his method, 
his desire to press upon us individuality, that I, for one, felt 
like being quiet; but I have been thinking a great deal. 
The paper was very thoughtful. 

I remember so well what this same teacher did for me, 
that perhaps a little personal experience in this connection 
would not be out of place. I, myself, went to Murdoch for 
the purpose of changing methods. I was not getting on 
right. I knew it, because it hurt me and I was hurting 
others. My throat was sore. That condition continued for 
eleven months, which time I was out of my profession. This 
was not very pleasant when | knew that there was work to 
do in teaching young men the means of expression for pub- 
lic speaking. I went to Mr. Murdoch, and the first thing he 
did for me was to cure my throat. He did that by putting 


me on a different line of speaking altogether, based upon 


conversation. Nobody ever hurts his throat in the family 
circle when he is in earnest, and wants to say something. 
Did you ever hear of a case of “preacher's sore throat” that 
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came from this cause? No! “Preacher’s sore throat,” 
actors’ and elocutionists’ sore throats come when they are 
not in sympathy with what they are doing. They are not 
behind their speech. They are before it, dragging and pull- 
ing it out. Mr. Murdoch put me behind the speech by set- 
ting me to thinking, and trying to give out thought and not 
simply mechanical tones; and whenever he found difficulty 
with the tone and the expression he cited me to the ele- 
ments of expression by which I could get out of trouble. It 
seems to me that Miss Wheeler gave us the point exactly 
this morning when she spoke of the combination of art and 
feeling. We all know people who have so much feeling that 
it boils over and bubbles out in many directions, so that 
there is no expression to it. It lacks art. For that reason, 
to have feeling is not enough; we must have art back of it 
and with it, and then we must grow. Some of you said that 
Miss Young needed experience. She does need experience, 
and growth, and years, before she can be the great artist 
that she is capable of being. I hope she will never have 
any such experience as she depicted this morning. She had 
experience when we were criticising her; and it came out 
when she expressed herself at the conclusion in a beautiful 
piece of oratory. That was the result of experience com- 
bined with her art. She had the voice; she had the dignity ; 
she had the action, all that was necessary to express her- 
self; and she did it well. I call that last speech of hers a 
good piece of oratory. 

So Murdoch, in his work, as depicted by Mr. Scott, put 
us behind the speech ; and wherever it was impossible for us 
to do what he thought we ought to do, he showed us the 
principles that we could study and apply to the lines. 

Mr. Bootu: I cannot publicly express to Professor 
Scott all that I would say to him privately, but I feel it is only 
due to him and to the Association that I personally at least 
should here give expression to my admiration of the exquis- 
ite literary form of the paper. It is such a departure from 
our ordinary style of didactical presentation of principles. 
He has presented the principles in the form of a loving and 
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affectionate narrative, and it seems to me perfectly equitable 
that I express publicly my deep sense of appreciation. 

Miss CorA MARSLAND: | should like to respond on this 
subject of experience. I think I have been misunderstood 
this morning. I should be sorry to be understood as stat- 
ing that in order to interpret one must have suffered the 
same experience which is related. I didn’t mean that, al- 
though one’s experience in life, whatever it is, must be 
such as to enable him to comprehend the mental processes 
and experiences of other people ; but we cannot expect that 
to come all at once. It isa natural growth. All experience 
not only contributes to our own growth, but it is the only 
way in which we can understand and appreciate and inter- 
pret art of any kind. 

PRESIDENT SoPER: The discussion is now closed. We 
will now be favored with a paper by Mr. Adrian M. Newens, 
of Ames, Iowa, its subject being “A Few Observations and 


an opinion.” 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS AND AN OPINION. 


ADRIAN M. NEWENS. 


A recent copy of “Talent” came to my desk containing 
an article by some interested party, saying that at the New 
York, State Convention of Elocutionists a paper was read 
on “Elocution in the Pulpit.” Said the author, “What of the 
‘Elocution of the Stage’?” The article went on further to 
say that we are not a party to stage work, and that the 


stage has sympathy to no considerable extent with us. In- 


ferences relative to other professions were drawn from the 
author's discussion of our relation to his art, the stage. 
These were of a nature derogatory to the work that the 
elocutionists of the country are doing, or at least are at- 
tempting to do. 

I know little about the elocution of the pulpit from the 
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pulpit standpoint. (I know more from the sittingpoint of 
the pew.) I know less about the elocution of the stage than 
I thought I did before I read the article in “Talent,” if the 
article is to be taken for very truth. 

Now, the questions which naturally follow are: who are 
we? for what do we stand? and is the stand taken by the 
“Talent” correspondent justified? Are we orators? Ora- 
tors in the generally accepted sense of that word? Or, do 
we make a new meaning and give it to the word when we 
apply it to our people? Are we orators in that we make 
great and eloquent and philosophical speeches? Are we 
orators and do we make orators? Are the people whom we 
turn out less than orators or more than orators? Do our 
schools of oratory attract the aspiring orator and present 
him with a curriculum of study that if closely followed will 
make him what he aspires to be? Would he rather go to 
the real “sure enough” orator, the man who has really made 
great speeches, and learn of him, and would he find study 
more to his liking and need with that man, should that man 
give the student his best attention? Can this private teacher 
do for him more than our schools of oratory can do? The 
world says, “We want a message.” Our profession says, 
“You kick so mightily on the way that message is given 
you that we will give our attention to manner anyway ;” 
and, do we forget the matter? Further, the critic would 
say, “Who are the great orators in your ranks?” “Show 
us the products of your schools.” We say, “Bring us men 
with hearts, and brains, and messages, and we will endeavor 
to turn out orators.” 

Are we actors? Who are our actors? How many are 
enrolled in the ranks of this convention? Have we any- 
thing in common with this great class? Does the stage do 
an exclusive work? Why not then the orator do an ex- 
clusive work? Booths, and Barretts, and Mansfields, and 
Murdocks,—where are you among us? Have you any 
place in our convention to-day? Speak, spirits departed 
and spirits of the present, tell us. 

Are we litterateurs? Have we among us recognized in- 
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terpreters of literature? Do men of literary stamp and posi- 
tion take what this convention or any member of it says 
on literature or its interpretation as a basis for his teaching? 
We recognize our valuable books. We believe that we are 
authority in this field, that we are litterateurs, but in fact, 
do we hold literary positions of prominence? Those who 
hold literary positions of eminence and teach by our meth- 
ods do so usually independently. We approach this query 
cautiously and say that if there are a few holding such 
positions, there should be more. By the grace of this con- 
vention and hard work there shall be more. 

Are we elocutionists? Yes! With loud acclaim we 
all say “Yes!” What is meant by this term? Is it easily 
defined? Are we just that and nothing more? Is our work 
confined to simply an exterior polish? Is our field limited 
narrowly? Can we set the stakes, mark our territory, so 
fix our place that there shall be a company of people known 
as Elocutionists, and having no dealings with the actors, 
orators, litterateurs? Are we not broader than the “Talent” 
man would have readers think ? 

There are grave misconceptions as to what this body of 
people is supposed to do. Some of the gravest misconcep- 
tions are held by people who are counted, roughly, among 
us, or as belonging to us. They stand aloof and criticise 
us, talk about us, and yet will take little or no active part in 
advancing our cause; in fact, they speak unintelligently 
about us through ignorance. 

In this paper it is hoped to give voice to a few observa- 
tions, and the replies to several inquiries as to who we are 
and what we ought to be. We are artists, but surely not of 
the ornamental class, yet we are often so adjudged. 

Amusement artists, are we? Of a very wholesome sort. 
Subtract our work from the amusement world and it would 
cause a noticeable gap. We are certainly gaining in this 
most legitimate field rather than losing. However, to live’ 
and for this goddess alone, we will certainly find our day of 
falling. 

Do we belong to the literary and educational arts? We 
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would prefer to think so. The elocutionist’s work is with 
every faculty of the mind, and deals with every expressional 
and healthful function of the body: psychology, physiology, 
hygiene, history, language, philosophy, all these and more 
he has to do with. We are pre-eminently prepared to do 
for one what no other art or profession can do. One’s best 
conduct and powers of speech, of observation, of analysis, 
of philosophical thought, of historic study serve him well 
in pursuing the study of elocution, of oratory, of acting, of 
literature. For the student’s highest development these as 
preparatory and co-ordinate subjects are paramount. The 
stronger these are in the student, the more we can do for 
him. 


If, then, we are artists chiefly in literature and education, 
it must be admitted by all who have observed and inquired 
into the subject without prejudice that our importance is not 
appreciated, our full recognition not yet evident. In a 
certain way in many places we are tolerated, appealed to 


secondarily, not primarily as authority. The orator does not 
appreciate us, the actor is not among us, the litterateurs go 
about their own business without consulting us or our litera- 
ture. Professors in county Teachers’ Institutes that | have 
visited during the last two weeks are surprised to learn that 
an elocutionist has anything practical for the teachers on 
the subject of reading. Inexperienced teachers of reading 
are often procured to teach the theory of some new fangled 
method. The elocutionist is yet looked upon as a luxury. 
Sut, men and women of the convention, we are the people, 
we ought and must be respected. Because of the ten day, 
three weeks and six months stock of elocutionists who 
would not come here and learn of theirelders, we are not re- 
spected. Vast numbers are an argument, no doubt. It is 
the opinion of several good friends of this convention, men 
high in the ranks of education, that it is largely the lack of 
preparation on the part of the elocutionist who applies and 
occasionally gets the position of, what might be, honor in 
our college and school faculties, that our profession as a 
whole has not had better recognition. So the plea of this 
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paper will be based on the following, and will be two-fold 
in the end: 

Whomsoever we are, orators, actors, litterateurs, there 
seems to be but one thing to do—saw wood. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the possibilities. In 
those possibilities are seen greater educational strengths 
taken on; greater requirements of teachers, of students as 
well. 

As to the student, a natural propensity is a good thing. 
It is probably the best indication of ability that we have, 
but like other natural propensities it is the better for a sound 
preparation. It is not everything to the student’s success 
even when it is called out by competent instructors, and 
when it is considered as standing for everything in his de- 
velopment along elocutionary lines, for foundation edu- 
cation and ability itself, is usually resultant in failure. The 
large number of natural propensities on the market with 
elocutionary training alone, with no literary or general 
educational foundation has given us among educators an 
unenviable position, and young men and women with both 
this natural propensity for elocutionary work, and a thoro 
education in the elements are not attracted to, but rather 
driven from the profession. 

We take great care in selecting our specialists in English, 
mathematics, literature, botany and other subjects. We 
find these specialists early in their college and elementary 
training. We advise them, in order that they may have a 
standing among educators in all special lines, or even in 
general lines, we advise them, nay, urge and demand that 
they shall finish an undergraduate course, before they 
take up the specialty as a major subject ; so that our promi- 
nent mathematicians are not only mathematicians but col- 
lege bred men; our college specialists in literature are A. B. 
men and women and specialists in advance ; and every man 
and woman among us educated and specialist does not go 
begging for a position. We are, our work is, understood, 
and we are known really better than we think. 

I plead, then, for a hearty sentiment to go out from this 
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convention upholding an educational requirement for grad- 
uation in elocutionary work. Our courses in elocution 
should be longer, an entrance requirement to our under- 
graduate courses set which is dignified and commensurate 
with our educational position, that educated men and women 
may be placed upon the market for college and platform 
positions. 

Second, I would plead that a hearty sentiment go out 
from this convention encouraging the establishment of a 
post-graduate school with recognized actors, orators, littera- 
teurs, elocutionists, on its faculty, and a curriculum com- 
mensurate with our aspirations. 

I hope to see the day when all these speaking professions 
shall bow and bend the knee to a great institution of men 
and women such as this convention is capable of inaugurat- 


ing. 


DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT SoPER: The subject is now open for discus- 
sion. I should be glad to hear from several in the few 
minutes we have. 

Miss ZAcHos: The paper was a very great pleasure to 
me, and I think to most of us. I have myself been very 
much impressed with the position, or lack of position in 
our schools given to elocution, and only this spring I was 
looking over the educational records and found that elocu- 
tion, or the teaching of English,—and of course this will 
come under that head,—was not classified as a modern lan- 
guage, although a great deal of time and a great deal of dis- 
cussion is given to the best methods of teaching modern 
languages, which limit themselves to French and German, 
so far as I could discover. The English language was not 
put down as a classic, but whether put as a dead language I 
don’t know ; but it seems to be regarded in that light by the 
teachers of to-day. In France that is all reversed. There 
the very foundation of education is the French language, 
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and then they add anything else that can be added in the 
way of education. Although we well know that a thorough 
acquaintance with the English language is the fundamental 
requisite and evidence of a cultivated man or woman, still 
we neglect its teaching in the most flagrant way, and it is 
the great duty of this great National Association to work 
for the introduction of good English into the preparatory 
schools. [Applause. | 

Mr. Hawn: I have always maintained that we as teach- 
ers and interpreters of the Art of Elocution are solely re- 
sponsible for our own social and intellectual status and that 
of the art itself. I want to personally plead with each one 
of you, and see if we cannot get this thought—that the 
greatest outcome of the art is from its delivery from the 
public platform, not from the side of parlor recitations. The 
parlor recitation is a bad form, and requires an artist to give 
it any semblance of elocutionary power. I will go further: 
The art of elocution, although the word itself means “a 
speaking out,” in its interpretive form, ninety-nine per cent 
of it as ordinarily seen does not even exhibit the speaking 
voice. Even to read aloud properly one must be able to 
instantly catch with the eye every shade and shadow of the 
soul meaning in literature. One must be able to take the 
text and instantly interpret it to oneself. Therefore I claim 
this art of ours is at the very center of the educational 
system. Oratory, despite its value, is not the greatest form 
of it, unless there is dramatic expression. A man from 
Chicago, Professor —-—————,, unknown to me, came to 
New York City some years ago and delivered a series of 
lectures before the Board of Education, contending that 
the graduates from our colleges entered the arena of life 
entirely unequipped because of their poor expression. His 
remedy was the suggestion that we have more grammar 
studied. The Editor of the New York Tribune thereupon 
wrote me and asked me to reply to that statement. I did it 
in as inoffensive a manner as I could. I stated that the 


study of Rhetoric, the study of Grammar, or Spelling, or 


any allied branch, would not give correct oral English. We 
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are the teachers of correct oral English in conversation, 
in any form, from the pulpit or from the stage; therefore 
I think that we are responsible if we allow the public to 
think of us merely as instructors of an accomplishment 
which may be used semi-occasionally in church entertain- 
ments or whatnot, instead of being teachers of correct 
every-day English. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Yarp: The gentleman who has just spoken is from 
New York, where the field and the demand for Elocution 
was created many, many years ago. I come from the great 
West, and I went out there as a pioneer to create this want 
—when people are young, you know, they always think 
they can reform the world immediately. Now I have been 
working and trying all these years, and the greatest ob- 
stacle I have ever run against has been the educational 
people, the educators of the land, who condemn us because 
they know nothing about our art. They are the people 
that we have to work against; and no matter at how many 
colleges we have been graduated, if we wish to advance 
the interests of Elocution, it must be always through some 
other channel and not through the thing itself. For in- 
stance, take the Delsarte System of expression for example: 
the leading man of the great Gymnasium in our county 
condemns it. Why? Because he knows nothing about 
it; but he condemns it, and his verdict goes broadcast all 
over the land. Years ago I used to spend a great deal of 
time in argument, but I have given that up. It does no 
good. The educators whose opinion goes for so much are 
against us, and because they know nothing about the art of 
delivery, very few of them. And they do not want to know 
either; that is the worst of it. We have two of the greatest 
universities, in which we get no recognition whatever, 
simply because they do not want to give it. While I have 
always tried to progress, and I feel that I have learned a 
great deal—I know I have in all these years—and I have 
made a great many friends among the young people, I 
don’t believe I have ever impressed the men who hold these 
great positions. I believe that is the great trouble. How 
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are we to doit? That is what I want to know. How are 


we to get at these great lights ? 

Mrs. JAcosson: I want to agree perfectly with Professor 
Hawn in saying, that oral expression is the great result for 
which we aim; but | think that a little more concession 
might have been given by Mr. Hawn to the parlor recita- 
tion and the dramatic part of our art, because it seems to 
me that the literary world depends upon us largely for the 
appreciation that they are to receive. The high office of 
our art is to interpret the best that there is in literature and 
present that to the people. What is best in literature will 
then be read much more than it now is. It-is for us to help 
form the literary public taste. I know that people who 
cannot by themselves read Browning, who cannot by them- 
selves read Shakespeare, who cannot by themselves read 
even Tennyson with any degree of appreciation at all, have 
been brought to appreciate these authors by the readings 
of people who have made a special study of them, and have 
thus had opened to them a great and glorious pleasure for 
the rest of their lives, and have been led to the further cul- 
tivation of literature by what has been given them through 
this public interpretation. [ Applause. | 

Mrs. M. B. MANNING: I agree perfectly with the lady 
from California, who spoke about the educators of the 
land. I went into the Middle West. I have been at the 
University of Nebraska, and in my seven years’ teaching 
there, the opposition to the work came entirely from the 
professors. The students were many of them very enthusi- 
astic over the work. The remarks that were made by many 
of the men who held the most important chairs in the 
University showed that they knew very little of the work, 
hardly anything in regard to it. The students who did the 
work never received the credit that they should. I tried 
very hard to increase their credit, and the remark was made 
by many of the professors that they didn’t feel that they 
ought to have any credit where no “mental” work was done. 
That was such a perfectly disheartening statement to be 
made in such apparent good faith, that I made special in- 
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quiry, and on talking with the gentleman who made it I 
found he hadn’t the remotest idea of what work was done 
in my class room. The man, who holds the Chair of Eng- 
lish, a prominent educator known throughout the West, by 
invitation came into my class room and went over entirely 
to my side; but those men who never came there were men 
who never had the remotest idea of my work, men who 
could not make a five minutes’ speech in such a manner as 
to be heard from a platform. They haven't any idea of how 
to speak, or what the study of Elocution does for the pupil. 
| agree with the remarks that have been made, but I don’t 
know that I can’suggest a remedy or say how we can reach 
those men who don’t understand our work. 

Mr. McAvoy: The atmosphere seems to be taking on a 
gloomy tinge here. My experience has not been of that 
kind at all. My experience has been in the Indianapolis 
University, the Law Department of that school, that where 
pupils are taught to think and then to speak what they 
think in a conversational tone intelligently and clearly, that 
it is appreciated, and such training is courted. I am sorry 
that these ladies have had this experience, but I hope these 
ideas will be dispelled and that they will take courage, be- 
cause they are really accomplishing something. If this 
lady has won over the teacher of English, that is evidently 
a great step forward. I want to say this, that whatever 
studying we have our pupils do, and however long we may 
study the elements of expression, vocal and physical, if we 
do not teach our pupils so that they will talk better in con- 
versation, in a conversational tone, then our work has been 
a failure. 

Miss MarsLtAnD: I would like to say a word in refer- 
ence to Mr. Newens’ paper. I especially like his presenta- 
tion of the subject of the broad intellectual training 
necessary for success in this profession. Our greatest diffi- 
culty has been that too many of us have thought it un- 
necessary to have any intellectual basis for our work. I 
cannot see any reason why any elocutionist should not have 
the same broad culture as the head of any other depart- 
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ment in the State University. If we want to be respected 
as professional men and women we must have the education 
that commands respect. Universities are open to us now 
so freely that if we stop short of the highest attainment our- 
selves, or allow our pupils to do so, we are not worthy of 
the name of true artists. I feel that we have all a work to 
do to make our pupils realize the value of a more thorough 
general training. 

Mr. P. K. DILLenBEcK: I believe the status of our art 
among educated people varies greatly in different localities. 
I want to throw a little sunlight here from my own town of 
Kansas City, Mo. Some time ago they wanted a teacher of 
elocution in the Central High School. A proposition was 
placed before the Board of Education and the proposition 
was accepted by that Board without a dissenting vote. Our 
city press commented on their action and highly com- 
mended it editorially. I want to speak for the educated 
people of Kansas City. I believe the majority of them are 
in hearty sympathy with the teaching of elocution and 
oratory. I want to speak of a point referred to by Mr. 
Newens in the beginning of his paper, that is, the attitude 
of actors towards our profession. They all realize that 
there is a very great gulf between the actor and the elocu- 
tionist. The average actor has no use for the teacher of 
elocution, and yet those actors and actresses who have at- 
tained the highest round upon the stage are the best elocu- 
tionists; and when an actor sits down to the study of a play 
and says “I am going to play Macbeth, and I am going to 
play it in a year from now,” he makes a very thorough 
study of that character, perhaps, for a year or two. The 
moment he begins to analyze that character, that moment 
he is a student of elocution—just that moment; but often 
he does not seem to realize it. The very best lesson in 
elocution I ever received in my life was received from an 
actor. I was out of my teens before I ever heard Edwin 
Booth. I had heard Lawrence Barrett time and again, and 
he was my ideal. We all know that Lawrence Barrett never 
sticceeded in making an audience forget that Lawrence 
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Barrett was on the stage; nevertheless he was a very good 
actor. I was teaching elocution in Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Edwin Booth came to Dallas, where he was to play Ham- 
let. I telegraphed for a ticket and succeeded in getting 
one, and traveled forty miles to hear Edwin Booth. I re- 
member what a disappointment he was for the first fifteen 
minutes on the stage. I went into that theatre with my 
lead pencil well pointed, and with my Hamlet. I was going 
to mark the inflections. The first fifteen minutes he was 
such a great disappointment to me, and the thing of it was 
he didn’t do anything—he didn’t do anything—so simple. 
But when the curtain fell down after the Ghost scene, I 
pledge you my word I didn’t know whether I was in the 
cellar or somewhere else. My book had fallen from my 
knees. He certainly was a revelation to me. That was the 
greatest lesson I ever received in elocution in my life. He 
was an elocutionist, the finest one this country ever pro- 
duced—a student of elocution who took lessons. 

Mr. T. C. TRuEBLoop: May I supplement that by saying 
that when Murdoch was playing with the elder Booth, the 
latter said to him, “I want you to take Teddy and teach him 
elocution ;” and so Murdoch was one of Booth’s teachers of 
elocution, and he had the most serious training in voice 
under the methods of Mr. Murdoch. 

Miss ZAcuos: I want to say one encouraging word on 
this subject, and that is that some of our best actors are 
beginning to appreciate our art. Mary Anderson studied 
the part of Juliet with Franklin Sargent; E. A. Sothern 
is studying the part of Hamlet with Alfred Ayres ; and there 
are other actors who are studying special parts with elocu- 
tionists. 

Mrs. Yarp: I wish to say that I don’t want to present 
the gloomy side, but the way I feel about this convention is 
that it seems like the sacred precincts of home. I don’t 
talk this way out West, but I present to you the facts. As 
the lady said who had a photograph taken and complained 
because the furrows were taken out,—she said she was 
eighty years old and she wanted it to show in her face. 
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Now I have worked all these years and I have the grey 
hairs to show for it, and I want to show it, and tell right 
here the very facts. Something has been said as to the 
matter of conversation. That was all very well, and | agree 
with it; but I was brought up in the South, I have been 
all through the West, and then in the East, and back again 
to California; and | think I could pick out people in this 
convention that I have heard talk from some of the little 
colloquialisms they learned when they were children. A 
gentleman said to me once, “When you are in the harness 
you don’t show you were brought up South, but otherwise 
you do, because every once in a while your r’s are not 
sounded, and there are a great many other things which 
betray your Southern surroundings.’ So conversation is 
the most difficult thing in the world, [ think, to teach people. 
A teacher once told me that in six lessons she had made 
such a change in the conversation of her pupil that his best 
friends didn’t recognize him on the street. [Laughter.] 
I am not naturally gloomy, or I would never have been en- 
gaged twenty years in this work. 

Mrs. L. J. MAnNNugNG: Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
mend the paper from the fact that the reader said that we, 
as teachers of elocution, should strive for a higher standard 
of education in our graduates. I agree with that, but I 
want to speak a word for the uneducated pupil, ignorant 
of life and what it means, and of what study means, who 
comes to the teacher of elocution for assistance. We have 


any number of those, and they get their first initiative to 
earnest study, to better life and higher things through the 
teacher of elocution. We cannot close our schools to that 


class of pupils. They may not represent us as we desire to 
be represented, but we have to look to the future for the 
recognition that we should have from educated people ; and 
it is the youth of our land that are to be the future men and 
women, and in many cases it is the ignorant youth of our 
land whom we must assist. We must not shut them out 
from our schools of elocution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Newens: I don’t wish to be misunderstood in this 
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paper. I am not standing off as a critic. I believe I made 
myself clear in the paper on that point. I don’t wish to 
have any one feel that I would urge that we subtract from 
our schools, or repel from our schools and classes those 
who are unprepared educationally to take up the work 
of elocution as a life study; but I simply plead for this 
one thing, that we strengthen and lengthen our courses, 
and admit only those who are prepared in the elements to 
those graduate courses or undergraduate courses, looking 
to degrees. We all recognize, all know that we have a 
great opportunity in arousing and inspiring the youth of 
the land; and I suppose there is no teacher that can get 
as close to the student as the teacher of elocution. The 
mathematics teacher cannot, and the poor literature teacher 
cannot. No other teacher can get as close to the student 
as we can. The Sunday School teacher is far behind the 
teacher of elocution in this respect. Let them come to your 
schools. Let them come to us, bless their dear hearts! 
Give them all that our hearts can possibly pour out to them, 
but let us not delude them into the belief that they are com- 
pletely educated and prepared for the great educational 
work that we stand for. Let us have them know that this 
work is simply a step to a higher life. I thank you all for 
your kind attention to the paper, and for the hearty dis- 
cussion that has followed. [Applause.] 
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Mrs. ArtHuR RANsoM, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


I am very glad to be with you, to tell you something of 
the work in Tennessee. When I| saw the program, and read 
“Mrs. Ransom, essay,” I recalled years and years ago a 
village, a school commencement. I have not had an ex- 
perience of that kind in—well, I won’t say how long. My 
ambition has limitations now, however, so instead of an 
essay, I shall simply talk to you for a few moments. 

It is very gratifying to note the prominent institutions 
of learning which have given elocution its legitimate place 
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in their curriculum. For many years the elocutionist 
patiently knocked at the door of our great universities with- 
out receiving a just hearing. To the true representatives 
of the art the patronizing air to which we were subjected 
made us feel like apologizing for our presence; but know- 
ing the intrinsic value of the work, and believing that truth 
would finally triumph, we persisted in our efforts to gain 
recognition and lived down superficial art, which had closed 
the doors against us. The demand for professional readers 
is increasing ; our universities, colleges, private and public 
schools are reaching out for whatever will promote their 
highest interest, and vocal expression, by virtue of its edu- 
cational value, has become indispensable. 

Passing by the more ambitious institutions, we wish to 
call attention to the need of this work in the public school, 
and how that need is being appreciated. 

In this busy country, run by machinery, from the indus- 
tries to the public school, the government to the pulpit, 


the great demand for practical knowledge which can be 


converted into bread, has brought to the front a vast army 
of public servants, who under pressure of competition, have 
sought to secure the greatest amount of learning with the 
least amount of labor and time. Intellectual achievement 
and physical development have been the goal toward which 
the student has been striving. Activity of brain and tech- 
nical skill, the outcome of such effort, may be the all-im- 
portant requisites for teaching mathematics and cold 
science, but these are only the dry-bones of reading. Bones 
are-necessary, but the skeleton is not the man. Much of 
the reading in the public school is a painful struggling after 
words; and even though the words be mastered, and the 
elocutionary form be correct, these of themselves do not 
constitute reading. 

The great masses receive what inspiration they have in 
the public schools; there is begun the character-building 
which continues through life. The subject matter of the 
school literature, compiled from the writings of the best 
authors, being for the most part soul-food, if rightly inter- 
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preted by the voice, the reading class becomes the teacher’s 
opportunity for heart culture. Stereotyped reading is dead: 
life responds only to life. One must see and feel before he 
can tell. Ordinarily the pupil is taught merely the telling. 

Mr. Kipling gives us a very clever picture of the usual 
school method in this “Studies of Child Life.” “Punch 
began his educational career by being placed upon a table 
and told that a b meant ab.” “Why,” said Punch, “if a 
is a, and b is b, why does a b mean ab?” “Because I tell 
you it does,” said Aunty Rosa, “and you've got to say it.” 
Accordingly he said it, and when finally he could repeat, 
parrot-like, “The cat sat on the mat, and the rat ran in,” 
“Now I can truly read,” he said, “and I'll never read any- 
thing as long as I live.” Many of our girls and boys voice 
the sentiments of Punch. 

The Peabody and State Normal Colleges are largely 
made up of High School graduates, and there, where an 
attempt is made at higher education we find no preparation 
for literary development. A teacher of literature in one 
of these schools, a man whose heart throbs with the desire 
to guide human souls into the realm of thought, the world 
beautiful, said to me a few weeks ago, “It is so discourag- 
ing; sometimes I feel as if I would be glad to exchange 
places with a street-car motorman.” The motorman has 
no trouble in realizing his ideal way of guiding the horse- 
less carriage. His method is mechanical, and his instru- 
ment a machine. 

If, in the primary and secondary schools, good reading 
(and it is an art which can be taught by the few to the 
many in a reasonably short time) were carefully acquired, 
the teachers of literature and elocution proper could easily 
realize their ideals. 

Our school officials, having been forced to see this fact, 
are taking steps to bring about a radical change in the read- 
ing of the public schools. To give one instance, which I 
hope is indicative of a general reformation, Superintendent 
Wright, of Davidson County, Tenn., made an appeal last 
year to State Superintendent Fitzpatrick for an appropria- 
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tion to be used in employing an elocutionist to give instruc- 
tion to the teachers during the session of the County Insti- 
tute. The result was an awakening. The year following 
Superintendent Wright took special pains to inquire into 
the progress of the reading-classes, and was pleased to 
notice a steady change toward improvement. More than 
that, every Saturday morning from September to June 
numbers of teachers met for special instruction in this all- 
portant study. 

Since the first of this month we have been constantly 
engaged in Institute work, and rejoice to tell you the in- 
struction has been enthusiastically received, and the outlook 
is encouraging. 

Friends, God has opened the door for us to render unto 
Him the most helpful service within the educational realm. 
In our work young minds are brought in direct contact 
with truth. The human voice is the most powerful agent 
through which soul speaks to soul. Spiritual education is 
not necessarily an outcome of the university course ; more- 
over comparatively few can have the privilege of receiving 
instruction in these institutions. All classes, of every grade 
and kind enter the public school—and the school of elocu- 
tion, and the teacher of reading, wherever he may be found, 
is given tlte power to cultivate literary taste, to stimulate 
love for the beautiful and good, and to encourage the habit 
of research. 

With your permission, we'll give just a little personal ex 
perience. It is a recent custom of ours to set aside certain 
months for special study. In the early fall, our classes read 
Kipling, selecting recitations from that which pleased them 
most. Biographical sketches, historical setting and general 
criticism were made. At the end of the allotted time was 
given a Kipling recital. In the same way we took up 
Southern writers, confining ourselves to this class, doing 
much collateral reading, until we became imbued with the 
very spirit of the South. After preparation for another re- 
cital that line of work was succeeded by a most enjoyable 


season with New England classics. 
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The spirit of research thus encouraged, combined with 
vocal and pantomimic expression, not only cultivated liter- 
ary taste on the part of the students themselves, but created 
an atmospheric contagion in the home. Children begun 
to request books: Longfellow, Lowell, Sidney Lanier, for 
birthday and Christmas presents. Parent and child came 
in touch with the best literature, and truth brought to the 
front by the magnetic power of vocal expression became 
a part of each life, lifting it toward the Divine in Nature 
and Art. This method solved the problem of selecting suit- 
able recitations. 

There is a tendency toward recklessness in choosing 
literature both for ourselves and the pupils entrusted to us. 
A piece memorized becomes a part of our very being. 
Orators see truth through the heart, and we must recognize 
the fact that God holds us responsible for the kind of 
literary food we both use and administer. 

We cannot turn back the tide of poisonous literature 
deluging our country with its destructive influence, but 
we can at least rescue thousands of girls and boys by using 
the means entrusted to us to cultivate literary appreciation 
on the part of students. 

The opinion is sometimes advanced that since the masses 
are being taught to read and write the demand for the 
preaching or the spoken word is not urgent. There was 
never a greater mistake. There is something in the human 
voice itself which all the books in all the world can never 
supply. 

The spoken word is emphasized throughout the Bible. 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life.” 

The great forerunner of Christ said of himself, “I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness ‘Make straight 
the way of the Lord.’” Religious tracts would never have 
pointed out the Christ. 

Our Lord gave utterance to the grandest truths that ever 
fell from the lips of man, and it was said of Him, “The 
common people heard him gladly.” Fellow teachers, God 
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has honored us in bestowing upon us the talent He used. 
We are voices crying to the hearts of men, preparing them 
for the reception of the deeper things of God. 

Our work consecrated to the Lord can become the means 
of lifting humanity heavenward. Truth written finds lodge- 
ment in the hearts of few; spoken,—the multitude. 

Shadow and sunshine, tears and laughter are gifts from 
God. From His hand we receive the power to amuse as 
well as instruct, to lift up beauty as well as truth, and fill 
an hour with gladness mingled with pathos. 

The world of literature is our own, but it is a woful 
mixture of good and bad. So subtly has the evil been 
woven into the good that sometimes it is difficult to dis- 
criminate, but with the Holy Spirit as guide, we can sep- 
arate that which elevates from that which degrades, though 
the line of demarcation be ever so fine. Sometimes it is 
so fine we can only find it on our knees. 

May the God of Peace sanctify our profession to His own 
glory. 

PRESIDENT Soper: I see there is no place left on the 
program for the discussion of this paper, and perhaps it is 
as well it is so, as there is no time for it now. 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


A Trolley Ride Excursion on the Suburban System, ten- 
dered to the N. A. E. by the St. Louis Association of Elocu- 
tionists. 

Refreshments. 
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SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 


WEDNESDAY 10:00 A. M. 


PRESIDENT HENRY M. Soper in the Chair. 


THE RELATION OF NATURE AND ART. 
Cora MARSLAND. 


Between nature and all forms of art there is a relation 
that has grown more subtle as civilization has advanced. 
Various schools of art have arisen, held sway over the 
minds of men and been succeeded by other forms. Every 
age, from that of untutored savagery to that of the highest 
civilization, has had its artistic productions. So closely 
related have been these arts to the life of the people that we 
have come to measure the development of an age by the 
character of its art productions. 

Art has so copied, so modified, so mingled with nature 
it would be difficult to determine just where one ends and 
the other begins. We listen to the clear and elegant diction 
of a man of letters who seems so natural we do not recog- 
nize that his speech is the result of art. We hear music 
so full of the sound of the winds and waters, we forget for 
a few moments that we are not in the depths of a pine 
forest. A fine art is speaking to our inner self. We are 
touched as we look long at the painting “Breaking Home 
Ties,” and misty eyes are the mute tribute to art again. 
Bending over the beautiful statue of “Latona and Her 
Children” at the Metropolitan Art Museum, we hold our 
breath lest we waken the little sleepers. We lose sight of 
the art and see only the loveliness of childhood. One 
whom the world honored for the nobility of his character 
and the greatness of his art long made men believe that 
Booth was Hamlet. 

If all these high expressions of the soul which seem 
nature belong to the realm of art, how shall we determine 
what is the product of nature and what the result of art? 
Let us consider the character of each. 

Nature is the work of God unmodified by the influence 
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of man. Art is nature’s image idealized. Art is the ex- 
pression in tone, color, form, words, action, of the highest 
reach of the imagination. It is the gift of new and deeper 
life to other lives. When most creative, it is most true to 
nature, but it does not end in imitation of nature. It creates. 
And this creativeness produces.an atmosphere which all 
can feel but no one analyze. It is this subtle thing that 
characterizes all great art, and separates it from the mechan- 
ical. This atmosphere no teacher can teach. It is born in 
the soul and is the gift of God. 

Nature, in some form is ever about us. We find her in 
the ever varying, ever shifting beauty of the sky, which 
opens to us visions of eternity; we find her in the heaving 
billows of the sea; we find her in the vastness of the 
prairies ; we find her among the mountains as our soul is 
filled with solemn experiences ; we find her in the awfulness 
of storm and in the still hour; we find her in the simple 
heart of one who has long dwelt close to nature until he 
has grown into her loveliness. So Wordsworth speaks 
to us. 


Nature is the book of revelation to poet, painter, philoso- 
pher and interpreter of literature. She yields to the scien- 
tist her manifold secrets as he makes his laborious research, 


then baffles him by obscuring in mystery what seems just 
beyond. The scientist knows nature only as he wrests from 
her her secrets; the artist knows her through revelation. 

In the turmoil of life Nature lures man away to the 
silences and calm of out-of-doors. He has heaven bending 
over him; he is reaching up to the highest of human ex- 
periences,—knowing God. This aloneness with God is the 
highest part of the preparation that should be made before 
and during the creation of any great work of art. No 
artist can give a message to the world, a message that shall 
nerve man for the struggle of life and make life count for 
something who has not found time for these quiet hours 
of inspiration. When man ceases to have hours of vision, 
or exaltation of thought and feeling, we may look for de- 
cadence in art and materialism in national life. 
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The something in human life that transcends the brute 
creation, and links man with the eternal makes him the 
greatest theme of art. Some artists regard him from only 
one point of view, the objective; others look within, and 
see the struggle of the soul. The interpretation of the 
battlefield of the soul is undoubtedly the highest and most 
difficult form of art. 

Primitive life in its rural setting presents a picturesque- 
ness that appeals to the artist; but primitive life in the con- 
gested cities presents a pitiful condition that must stir every 
thinking man and woman to sympathetic efforts in behalf 
of the poor. 

No educational force is more potent for good than the 
growing tendency to bring high forms of the liberal or fine 
arts within the reach of the daily life of the people. 

There is a practical relation between human life and art. 
To appreciate the importance of this relation it is necessary 
to study social conditions. There is great advance in educa- 
tion ; material wealth has increased ; and the fortunate have 
come to take a deeper interest in the unfortunate. Cul- 
tured man is the product of ages of training ;—man with 
his powers developed; man at work in the largest interests 
of the world. We know him well and what art has already 
done for him; but now it is his brother we should study. 
We find this brother with a heritage of ignorance, born 
into poverty and viciousness. And yet out of this great 
family of the unfortunate brother have come many of the 
world’s great ones. 

How shall fine art reach and educate this great surging 
mass of humanity? That education of the masses is im- 
perative no one will deny who has given social and economic 
questions any consideration whatever. 

That art is uplifting in its influence over the minds and 
hearts of men no one will deny who has worked among 
the squalid and ignorant. To bring fine art to the masses 
and make it a great purifying, uplifting force, educators 
must study social conditions and needs. Are there proofs 
that there is no respect for home and its sacred relations, 
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no ties of country, no respect for property or life, no ambi- 
tion above the liquor saloon or gambling den, and the 


squalor of filthy quarters, then open in that community an 


art gallery containing pictures that shall teach lessons of 
right living. Send to the people the song that shall stir 
the heart; let the eloquent tongue of the orator, the truth 
of literature and all that sweetens and refines human life 
be brought within the knowledge of the people. Dr. Shel- 
don presses close to the heart of the matter when he sug- 
gests the service art may render life when it is consecrated 
to noble ends. 

Surely no creative gift was ever bestowed simply to en- 
rich the artist himself We are as much stewards of what 
we are and can do as of what we own. 

Milton sang to the “fit audience though few.” The late 
Dr. Storrs, preacher, scholar and orator, is said to have 
preached to the “elect few.” But Shakespeare’s art was 
universal. The language of art is not for the cultured few, 
but for all men. 

The man with the “emptiness of ages’ in his face is 
crowding our cities, restless, turbulent. Rabbi Ben Ezra 
says, “A brute I might have been, but would not sink 1 
the scale.” Can man, against enormous odds, rise in the 
scale without something to help him? Something to 
awaken the soul within him? Something to hope for? 

The peasant Millet, starving because of the world’s tardy 
recognition of a poor man’s art, put into his painting an 
eloquent plea for the poor and ignorant. The peasant 
Munckacsy knew all too weil the story of want and strug- 
gle. With the utmost passion of his heart he painted his 
last great message of hope to the world, his brilliant career 
ending in madness and death. 

The work of these two men is an illustration of the rela- 
tion of art to life, and of the immense power for good there 
is in art that has high purpose. Such work is but a faint 
suggestion of the lofty aspirations of the soul of the artist 
who creates. Back of every great art production must ever 
be greatness of the human soul. All art costs,—costs brain, 
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costs labor, costs consecration, costs sacrifice, costs love. 
And it is love for human life that places within reach of the 
poor the means of hearing and seeing what will give pure 
and innocent delight, and cultivate a love for the beautiful. 

It is true that all who love art or attempt some form of it 
cannot be great; but they can bring to their work the same 
noble devotion to high ideals in art that Millet and Munck- 
acsy brought to their life work. 

Several sister arts are represented in the company of 
those eligible to this association; and I shall therefore 
speak of the relation some of these may bear to human life. 

No art is of more practical value as an educational force 
than journalism. To the journalist comes the daily oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of moulding public opinion. The 
newspaper is the representative of his views of political, 
religious and social questions. Wherever his paper is read, 
he is exerting an influence for good or ill. And when we 
consider that the newspaper is the only literature read by 
thousands, we may well question the standard adopted by 
many journals. 

Through artistic form the novelists may teach many a 
truth with new and vital force. While the novel as an art 
form has greatly developed, there are in it untold possi- 
bilities of teaching the great lessons of life. In the midst 
of a deluge of fiction, much of which seems tainted with 
the filth of life, “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” comes like 
a clearing shower. It makes the literary atmosphere purer. 
Man does not need to be taught materialism. That is ever 
his danger and to be guarded against. He needs the spirit- 
ualizing influence that true art brings. 

If the preacher has wide knowledge, sympathy, the gift 
of speech and spirituality his opportunity seems limitless. 
But why is it that so many people go and come from church 
feeling starved for spiritual food, and conscious of a half- 
heartedness somewhere. Too often the preacher has 
studied books rather than men, until his sympathies are 
blunted. Too often he has given no attention whatever 
to the technique of oratory, but drones everything out in a 
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monotone that is neither chant nor song, nor yet colloquial 
speech. Let training remove the limitations, and what an 


opportunity follows of pouring the richest experiences of 


the soul into the life of others. 

The political orator is the one who has the ear of the 
masses. If he be true to his trust, he can educate the people 
in the duties of citizenship; but if he be only a scheming 
politician, the masses may soon become a lawless mob, or 
a tool in the hands of the demagogue. Art used for selfish 
purposes soon deteriorates. 

The stage occupies a unique position. It has the ability 
to “show virtue her own features, scorn her own image.” 
It furnishes a great educational opportunity. It may illum- 
inate great literature ; it may teach morality ; it may inspire 
to the noblest thought and action. That it does not often 
do what it might is a cause of regret to all lovers of his- 
trionic art. The stage may elevate social life by banishing 
from its boards the indecent play, the play that makes vice 
attractive. It may serve a high purpose by recalling to 
the stage the great dramas,—the greatest literature of the 
soul. The art of living nobly precedes the art of acting. 
The artist who does not stand for that which is highest in 
character and intelligence must not hope to interpret great 
characters in literature, or rise above the mediocre in art. 

The interpretative reader may combine the opportunities 
of the stage, the pulpit, the lecture platform. His technique 
should be as perfect as possible, but it will avail him little 
unless his mind is trained to grasp the meaning and purpose 
of the literature he would interpret. Indeed, he like the 
author, becomes creative as he interprets. Real creative 
power is rare, but it is the first essential of reading as an art. 

When interpretative reading interests hundreds of people 
so that they begin to read classic literature for themselves, 
one of its purposes is being fulfilled. What an aid in awak- 
ening the mind! Imagine afternoon readings or matinees 
for the children of the poor. What an opportunity of seed 
sowing in fertile soil! 

But of all the arts, the art of teaching bears the closest, 
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most vital relation to the destinies of man. If fitted by 
nature and education for the work of educating, the teacher 
finds in his craft an opportunity for more than dry develop- 
ment of laws and processes, and pouring out of facts. He 
finds the opportunity of inspiring, of leading his pupils to 
think independently. He has his reward in the growing 
intelligence and deepening life of his pupils. The relation 
between teacher and student often becomes more spiritual 
than that between parent and child. The teacher uncon- 
sciously puts into his daily teachings something of whatever 
has enriched his own life. He is fashioning with an artist’s 
hand pictures more lovely than glow on the canvases of 
the great. The mighty harmonies of the masters he brings 
into the lives of his pupils. His communion with the minds 
of sages leads him to introduce the great and true that he 
finds in their literary work into the daily thinking of his 
students. Shakespeare and other world poets no longer 
remain unread, but are memorized and interpreted by hun- 
dreds of students. 

In the schools of and for the people, art has come to 
stay. Liberal arts, long regarded as a part of higher educa- 
tion only, are now regarded as important elements in 
elementary education. And well they may be, for they 
refine and elevate life. A revival of the study of the arts is 
accompanied by an ethical movement. There is a deepen- 
ing interest in the art of living. To live nobly is in accord- 
ance with nature’s laws; to live ignobly is abnormal, op- 
posed to nature, and therefore to art. 

NATURE AND Art.—Nature, the great picture conceived 
by the mind of God, executed no one knows when, vast in 
design and composition, marvelous in its beauty of form, its 
harmony of color, its perfection of detail. Look up into 
the sky hundreds of times a day, and thank God for the 
glory of it all. Take one single blade of grass heavy with 
_ the morning’s dew and find there the glory of the morning. 
Absolute perfection. Watch the throng of figures on the 
great canvas of the Almighty. No two alike, and yet each 
one wonderful when we pause to think of it. 
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God's thought produced nature; man’s thought, follow- 
ing dimly after God's, produced art. In the one is the pat- 
tern craftsmanship of One who gave infinite care to the 
veining of the smallest leaf, to perfection of mechanism. 
In the other we find undue haste and careless workmanship. 
Art, the highest work of man, is the divinest thing, after 
nature, given man to know. Why not make creative art the 
divinest thing to do? Why not give more thorough study 
to technique that the mechanics of art may be more per- 
fect? Why not seek for the still hour and inspiration of 
the soul?) Why not put into each artistic effort that part 
of ourselves that is divinest? So, we shall better interpret 
nature,—God’s work, to the world. 

Art helps men to clearer vision. 

“We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor care to see; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 


Lending our minds out.” 


DISCUSSION. 

PRESIDENT SorpER: We have just a few moments for dis- 
cussion. We would like to hear promptly from any one 
who wishes to speak on this paper. 

Mr. DILLENBECK: I want to commend that beautiful 
paper. I think it is one of the best we have had. If you 
remember Ruskin tells us, that that art is greatest which 
conveys to the mind of the spectator by any means what- 
soever the greatest number of the greatest ideas. All arts 
are sisters, as the speaker has just told us. The painter 
speaks to us through color, the sculptor through form, the 
musician through sound ; but those artists who are greatest 
always have the greatest themes for expression. For ex- 
ample, Shakespe. ‘e deals with kings, queens, princes, lords 
and ladies. Why? It gives him a larger canvas and more 
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room for the display of his genins. Who can pass an art 
window and look at that drooping head crowned with 
thorns and not be thrilled by it? What is it, is it the face 
that arrests the attention, or is it the idea that is back of the 
picure? It is the idea that is back of it. We look at the 
Descent from the Cross, or Christ before Pilate; it is not 
the coloring that speaks to us, it is the idea that the artist 
is trying to represent through his art form. 

Now I want to plead for better literature in our class 
work. You say, “My pupils are too young to appreciate 
Shakespeare.” No, they are not. I have read Shakespeare 
to a group of brawny miners right out of the earth, to test 
whether or not they could appreciate the great master ; and 
they could and they did. It is man speaking to man. We 
have the same difficuity to contend with that musicians have. 
Look upon our music racks and see the music put 
forward to-day :—*A Hot Time’in the Old Town To-night,” 
and this, that and the other thing. You cannot build up 
our art on trifling, vulgar and coarse literature. Let us 
make our pupils acquainted with Shakespeare, Milton, 
Browning, Tennyson and Scott, and we will elevate our 
work. 

Mr. McAvoy: I wish to commend that part of the paper 
that was condemnatory of vile books, not because such 
narratives may not be true, because every word of “Quo 
Vadis” was true, and there never was anything more filthy 
presented to the public in this world. She didn’t mention 
that, but she spoke of the “Bonnie Brier Bush.” Just take 
those two and compare them. There are many who admire 
“Quo Vadis,” because they say it is true. Now it is quite 
true we have in this city sewers, and they must be very 
filthy; but would you like to have one turned into your 
library, because it is true? The “Bonnie Brier Bush” is not 
a great book like “Quo Vadis.” It is artistic and beautiful. 
There are many things in the world besides truth; besides, 
it is not best always to tell the truth, unless it will be help- 
ful. A professor in Cornell, when lecturing to a class of 
young men about duelling, was interrupted by one of them 
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who said, “Well, but, Professor, suppose you should call 
me a liar?” “Well, sir, if a man should call me a liar I 
would ask him to prove it; if he could not do it, he ought 
to be ashamed of himself; and if he could, | ought to be 
ashamed.” 

PRESIDENT SopER: Miss Marsland will have three min- 
utes to close. 

Miss MarstaAnp: I don’t know that | have anything to 
say. lam glad that Mr. Dillenbeck spoke a word for stand- 
ard literature. It seems to me that the lighter forms of liter- 
ature have been given to the public so much that they are 
not ready, some of them, for the good, wholesome type. I 
think that the place for us all to begin is in the school room, 
and insist upon it, as Mr. Dillenbeck suggests, that the 
classics be studied and interpreted just as is done in the 
English course. I am very glad to have had that point 


emphasized. 
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All educators of to-day will probably agree that the ulti- 
mate purpose in education is the development of well-round- 
ed character. And yet how few embody this truth in their 
teaching. If it were fully realized by them, they would cer- 
tainly give less attention to that acquiring of merely ab- 
stract knowledge, which seems to be the chief aim of most 
of our institutions of learning. The result is that they give 
us the scientist, the historian, the linguist, the theologian, 
but not the complete man. Little is done for the develop- : 
ment of personality, for real soul culture. The college pro- 
fessor, as a rule, gives only that instruction which comes 
within his special line, and many learned professors would 
be greatly surprised were they to be held responsible for 
the moral growth of a pupil. This branch is not set down 
in the college curriculum, and does not come within the 
particular province of any one. It is only in the courses of 
study laid down in schools of Expression and Elocution that 
we find any mention of that training which has for its end 
the development of man’s highest faculties, the building of 
noble character. And the work taught in these schools is 
looked upon by most college men as superficial and unim- 
portant. This is no doubt due to the fact that the subject 
is not understood by them, and that the Chair of Elocution in 
most colleges where this art is recognized at all, is filled by 
some one entirely unfitted for the position, who may have 
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talent, but no training; who has been chosen for the place 
simply because he has influence with the authorities, or has 
won a prize in an oratorical contest, and is retained just so 
long as he can teach his pupils to win prizes. Of course with 
this class of teachers there is no thought of anything deeper 
or further reaching than mere material profit. But are not 
the possibilities of this art greater than some—even of our 
best teachers—realize? Besides being a most potent means 
of mental development, may not the moral nature be awak 
ened and trained through that quickening of the aesthetic 
instinet which is one of the most marked effects of this work : 

We know that vocal expression is the most subjective of 
all the arts; that it is the most closely allied to the person 
ality of the artist, and that, therefore, this study must neces 
sarily have the most direct effect upon the character of the 
student. Here we are dealing not with the brush of the 
painter, the chisel of the sculptor, the instrument of the 
musician, nor any other objective means; but with the 
inner nature, the very soul itself. And how reverently we 
should take up the work, lest we mar that which we are 
striving to make perfect. 

If this study is to be made helpful in the upbuilding of 
character it must stimulate within us those elements which 
go to make up a noble character. Perhaps the highest of 
these is truth. Does the study of expression tend to 
strengthen the character in this respect? How can it do 
otherwise if it impresses upon the student his duty to clearly 
and conscientiously reflect in both voice and body his 
thoughts and emotions ? 

One of the greatest teachers of our time has said: “Right 
expression is dependent upon the realization of truth,” and 
further, “The fundamental cause of mearly all faults in 
delivery is a failure to assimilate truth.” The truth must not 
only be perceived by the intellect, but the whole being must 
respond to it. The effective, eloquent speaker must show 
truthfully the very life of the soul. All affectation must be 
swept away. “Eloquence,” says Canon Farrar, “is the noble, 


the harmonious, the passionate expression of truths pro- 
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foundly realized, or of emotions intensely felt. It cannot 
be kindled by artificial means.” 

What, then, shall we say of the effect upon the character 
of the student of that training which aims at mere polish of 
manner, which teaches him to conceal his real self, to crush 
out all feeling, if he had any, and by studied inflections and 
gestures to simulate emotion, and try to awaken a response 
in his hearers? Surely such teaching as this can never 
develop noble character. This, however, is not expression. 
It is exactly the opposite-—concealing, not revealing soul 
life. “But,” says some one, “it would be too great a strain 
upon the nerves of a reader, or actor, were he to feel all 
the emotions which he portrays.” Then why not do less 
work? Is it not, after all, the quality of the work that 
counts, not the amount? We cannot spare ourselves, nor 
shrink from strong, earnest feeling if we wish to do our 
best. Let us then be willing to “Strive and hold cheap the 
strain: Learn, nor account the pang; Dare, never grudge 
the throe.”’ 

Another trait most essential to noble character is sympa- 
thy for one’s fellow men. And may it not be truthfully said 
of this art that it deepens and broadens the sympathies more 
than all the actual experiences that can be crowded into one 
short life? For in studying to assimilate and portray various 
characters the student lives many lives in one. He is now 
Hamlet, striving to solve the deepest problem of human 
life, and yielding to blackest despair; now he is Richelieu, 
swaying a kingdom; now Jean Valjean, fleeing from 
justice; now Thomas a’Becket, defying kings; now a de- 
spised outcast, now a social lion, now an ignorant tramp, 
now a famous scholar, now a beggar starving in a garret, 
now a conqueror at a feast. Truly, “One man in his time 
plays many parts,” and so is led to look at life from many 
and various standpoints. 

This gives an insight into human nature, an appreciation 
of the causes of its faults and weaknesses, and an under- 
standing of the student’s own character which nothing else 
can give. For it is only through studying others that we 
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learn to know ourselves. How, then, can it fail to awaken 
one’s deepest sympathy, to arouse his charity for the erring, 
pity for the oppressed? His heart must needs go out toward 
all his brethren, and his hand be ready to help them. The 
expressionist should, indeed, be the most complete altruist. 
Of course none of us live up to our ideals, but I think it 
may be truly said that one never meets a great reader or 
actor who is mean aad selfish, whatever his other failings 
may be. One of such a temperament cannot become great 
inthis art. It has been said that all men are great in propor- 
tion to their ability to get outside of themselves, and this is 
especially true of the reader and actor. He must free him- 
self from all belittling propensities, or he must sacrifice his 
art. And let none of us so far deceive ourselves as to be- 
lieve that our real inner nature cannot be read by the world. 
All art is a revelation of truth through the personality of 
the artist, and much of his personality clings to his art. As 
stated before, the simplest and most direct form of art is the 
spoken word, and it reflects most faithfully the soul of the 
speaker. If he tries to conceal his personality by affected 
devices he stamps his art with falsehood. If we could all 
realize how transparent we are to others through our art, 
we should not dare to be other than our best selves. 

Iso in the quickening and training of the imagination, 
may not this study do much for the upbuilding of char- 
acter? Tis is indeed one of man’s noblest faculties, and 
its exercise makes possible the development of many of the 
others. It is this which lifts life from the common sur- 
roundings which bind us down to a dull, monotonous exist- 
ence. Educators of former days were afraid to arouse this 
faculty in the young lest it should lead them into evil. They 
did not realize that it could be so trained as to become a 
means towards the greatest good. Though like all good 
things it may be perverted, it is not easily crushed out. Why 
not, then, recognize and train it, and utilize it to the highest 
end? For there is no other power within us which can give 
to life such scope and beauty, nothing that can make poetry, 
all art, and indeed nature itself so attractive. We have 
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doubtless, all of us, had pupils to whom poetry was a sealed 
book, and nature an absolute stranger. They may have 
studied literature in the commonly accepted manner of ana- 
lyzing sentences and looking. up the facts of the author’s 
life, and searching out the discrepancies and improbabilities 
in his works; but, as for word pictures, it had never oc- 
curred to them that there are any pictures in Lowell's 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” or in Tennyson's “Idylls of the 
King.” Take, for instance, the ordinary high school boy. 
He has read some of the classic authors and many of our 
standard English poets, but he has handled them in such a 
passive frame of mind that he has never discovered any life 
in them, and if he has any feeling toward poetry, it is a 
sort of contempt. But give him even a few months of such 
training as a true teacher of expression can give: Find out 
what sport he likes—every boy enjoys rowing, fishing, rid- 
ing, skating, hunting, or some out-of-door game. Then 
give him a lyric to read which breathes out the spirit of that 
sport which he most loves. Hold his attention to it. Let 
him dwell upon it. Stimulate his imagination until the 
pictures are vivid. Then he will take pleasure in expressing 
them. He will soon begin to lose himself in them, and their 
beauty will steal upon him “ere he is aware.” He begins 
really to enjoy poetry. Now show him the beauty of the 
woods, the fields, the rocks, the brooks, the hills, the clouds. 
Have you not in a sense made him a poet? He sees no 
longer the mere prose and detail of things, but their spirit 
and splendor. And is he not the better for it, the gentler, 
the truer, the more thoughtful and sympathetic? And so 
he may be led on to a fuller and deeper appreciation of all 
that is true and good in nature and in art. 

Still another good moral effect of this training is to help 
one to do away with self-consciousness, that greatest enemy 
to truthful, consistent living. One often becomes self-con- 
scious and constrained because the inner impulses of his 
being have no freedom to express themselves through voice 
and body. But let a strong earnest conviction take hold 
upon him, and he feels that he must eliminate self for the 
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sake of revealing the truth. He will then abandon himself 
to his purpose, and overcome all constraint, and become 
conscious only of the truth that he is striving to reveal. And 
so he begins to recognize his own powers, and is stimulated 
to his best efforts. \nd this also teaches the necessity for 
self-control, since it calls for the harmonious activity of the 
whole man; mind, body and voice. And every agent must 
be so trained as to respond promptly to the will 

(fF course the effect of this study upon the character de- 
pends to a great extent upon the literature with which the 
student is brought into contact, and the class of authors 
chosen for him to live with. For he does most truly live 
with an author when he takes up the study of his work from 
the standpoint of expression. He must so fully assimilate 
his creations that they become to him real beings whose 
thoughts and feelings are his own, and whose experiences 
are built into his character. Many fundamental faults of 
character may be corrected by a judicious choice of the 
literature used. But it is most necessary that the teacher 
should be able to read and understand the character of the 
pupil. <All faults must be traced to their causes, and the 
work must begin on the cause. [very one has some pecu 
liarities in disposition, and will naturally have the strongest 
taste for that line of reading which will have the effect to 
intensify these peculiarities. The one of a gloomy nature 
will choose selections that are gloomy and tragical; the 
sentimental one, those that are full of sentiment; one who 
enjoys fun, comedy; the despondent one, sorrowful themes ; 
and so each tends to confirm his natural propensities, and to 
grow more and more one-sided. But, in order to develop 
a well-rounded character, the sympathies must be drawn 
out in all directions. And this can be done by the teacher if 
he will try to interest the pupil in different lines of thought. 
He may not take kindly to this training at first, but if he is 
wisely guided any intelligent pupil will learn to appreciate 


the beauty in all good literature. To the one who is in- 


clined to be morbid give a bright, happy selection. Hold his 
attention to it, and let him meditate upon it until something 
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of the feeling that inspired its production is awakened with- 
in him. To one who is apathetic give something that is full 
of life and vigor, and so arouse in him earnest, positive con- 
viction. To the timid give come heroic poem. Persuade 
him to abandon himself to it until he can realize what it is to 
feel his mortal being fairly deified; and he will soon forget 
to be afraid. So, as Lord Bacon has said, ‘Every defect of 
the mind may have a special receipt... Our Puritan fore- 
fathers in their day were considered most worthy examples 
of morality, and most judicious guides for the young; but 
their great principle of training was repression, and this was 
vigorously enforced. When we remember this we can easily 
account for much of their narrowness and intolerance. [For 
such training can but produce cold, hard, unsympathetic 
character. Constraint and repression are the greatest ene- 
mies to true, normal, independent manhood and woman- 
hood. The soul, by being constantly hemmed in, must 
grow smaller. But remove these constrictions, give one 
the opportunity of development in all directions, stimulate 
the right impulses, hold up the best ideals, and we are surely 
working towards the highest type of character that human- 
ity can attain. 

Therefore, I hold that training for Expression, by bring- 
ing the student face to face with all that is best in nature 
and in art, by helping him to realize truth in all its phases ; 
by broadening his sympathies, by cultivating his imagina- 
tion, by lopping off his affectations, by revealing to him his 
highest possibilities and strengthening his convictions of 
right, in short, by bringing him into harmony with the 
divine order of things, may be made a most potent factor in 
the upbuilding of character. 

If we, as teachers, would work more with this purpose in 
view, if we would remember that it is no simple or super- 
ficial problem which we have to meet, but one that is as 
deep as the soul of man, and broad as all human experience, 
we should bring others to respect our art and to have more 
sympathy with our efforts. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Miss Frost: | might explain that in my paper | used the 
term “expression” as synonymous with “elocution,” as it is 
generally understood, or vocal expression. 

Miss WHEELER: The paper is now open for discussion 
by any one from the floor. 

Mrs. Ritey: I think one way to have others respect our 
art and have more sympathy with our efforts, is to have 
more papers read before our Conventions in which the writ- 
ers adhere strictly to the subject, as Miss Frost has done 
this morning. We should then grow more rapidly in the 
respect of the educational world. [ Applause. | 


It is a very great delight to me to have heard this paper 


upon this subject. You know we are often criticised as a 
band of people who cannot load a gun, aim it, and hit the 
mark. I think we have had proof this morning that we are 
not all that way. | Applause. | 

Miss WHEELER: ‘There are a great many points in this 
paper which should be emphasized. I know just the one to 
do it. Miss Zachos, won't you please come to the front ? 

Miss ZAcHOS: Madam Chairman, these are exactly the 
thoughts that we would like to extend to the educational 
world. Of course this paper will have but a limited circula- 
tion; if it could have an unlimited circulation it would 
place this profession exactly where it ought to be, the most 
valued and the most important, instead of the least im- 
portant, in every college and preparatory school. The world 
is very eager for the very things that are told in that paper ; 
the very things that we want to give and ought to be able 
to give better than any other educational branch, are the 
things the world is eager for. All the “isms” in religion, all 
the aspirations that you see going off into what conserva- 
tive people call “queer things,” are simply aspirations 
springing from the spiritual and moral side of people, things 
which they try to give in the kindergarten and they do all 
right down there; but when they get a little bit higher, 
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then they forget that the very branch that ought to grad- 
uate all those things is the branch of elocution, and the 
lines which we teach. 

Mrs. L. J. MANNING: One point the essayist made was 
a very excellent one to my mind; that was the method of 
teaching students who seem to have a particular trend in a 
certain direction. The law of contrast, which is really the 
law of life, | think was well illustrated. Frequently, | know, 
teachers of elocution are prone to let students study those 
things which they most desire to study; and of course that 
restricts the life of a student to those particular things; and 
| think this law of contrast was beautifully emphasized in 
the paper, for which we are all thankful. It was one of the 
most excellent papers to which I have ever listened. 

Mrs. Ritey: I happen to know that the Vice-President 
would like to make a speech; so may I not take the chair 
while she does it? | Applause. | 

VICE-PRESIDENT WHEELER: | don’t exactly like to make 
a speech. | said I was sorry at this very moment that 
| was cut off from the discussion, that | wanted to say some- 
thing, and Mrs. Riley very kindly accommodated me. | 
wish to emphasize first the fact that the speaker summed 
up her points when she finished, which is truly parliamen- 
tarian, and is the way to drive the nail home. I don't know 
that | have ever heard that done in this Convention before 
so concisely. Secondly, the point that was just made, the 
influence upon character through the selections of recita- 
tions: I am often asked whether I believe in the teaching 
of elocution to children; and I have in mind some time to 
make some more extended remarks upon that point. But 
what bears upon this one case is that it depends upon how 
it is taught. If the child is guided by a careful and wise 
teacher, all tendencies watched, the right side encouraged 
and the wrong side repressed, keeping in mind harmonious 
development, with no thought of show or of exhibition or 
anything of that kind, and the child does not know that he 
is studying, but thinks he is playing, then I believe in elocu- 
tion for children. Those points were admirably brought 
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out in this paper, and | cannot think of any reason why the 
discussion is not fuller except that we all agree so thor- 
oughly; but even then we should not allow it to pass. The 
points covered are the ones that we emphasize; and this 
paper deserves all the emphasis that it can get. 


Miss Wheeler now resigned the chair to President Soper 


THE VOICE OF THE PIONEER. 


Mrs. Estasprook YARD, SAN JOSE, 


Some one has said, “It is one thing to see the necessity for 


action, and another thing to act.” When I received the 


courteous invitation to read a paper before this Conven- 


tion, I said, “This is my opportunity—now grasp it.” | 
knew that I needed the art inspiration that only a great 
Convention like this can give. 

We Californians are a generous people. We spend money 
freely, but we want our money’s worth, and I am glad to 
say that I shall take home with me the things that money 
cannot buy, for in very truth [ have been born again. 

I selected this subject for my paper, because it is broad 
and would give me an opportunity to open my heart to 
this Convention, and tell my story, simple and true, of a 
twenty years’ experience as a teacher of elocution in the 
State of California,—that wonderful, marvellous country. 

I went to California fully equipped—as I thought—for 
my life work, a young woman of strong constitution, with 
a sincere love for elocution, an inherited gift for teaching, 
and a diploma from an institution whose founder was a 
man brim full of enthusiasm, with the biggest heart, the 
kindliest nature, and the divine spirit of art breathing 
through every word he uttered. Small wonder that | 
dreamed of creating such a love for elocution that tie chil- 
dren would run after me as they did after the “pied piper of 
Hamlin,” but I should lead them to the valleys of endless 
pleasure and not to the river of destruction. My first ap- 
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pearance was very gratifying. I was something NEW that 
had come to town and I “took.” How that “WILL I 
TAKE?” has pursued me. I am continually haunted by 
the fear that Saint Peter will hail me, at the Golden Gate, 
with the question, “Have you any new pieces, and do you 
think they will ‘take?’ ” 

I had a partner in my teaching, and together we founded 
a school and procured a state charter, and I am glad to say 
that to-day this school, under a different management, is 
living and doing good work in San Francisco. I taught in 
various private schools where the young ladies took elocu- 
tion as a matter of course, as they did other accomplish- 
ments. I have organized classes in all the small towns, and 
taught them as long as | could keep them interested. Six 
of my best years were spent in the Normal School, where I 
came in contact with hundreds of teachers, and though I 
was forbidden to teach elocution, | taught reading with all 
the knowledge of elocution that I possessed, with the excep- 
tion of gesture; that was forbidden. As a special teacher 
I was frowned upon by most of the faculty, for my branch 
was considered the lowest in the curriculum of studies; but 
now and then a crumb of appreciation would come from 
a superintendent of schools, in some far away county, 
praising my teachers for their excellent work in reading, 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing that the reading 
hour was a pleasant and happy one to most of the students. 

After a great deal of talking and arguing on my part, the 
Board of Trustees of the University of the Pacific consented 
to grant diplomas to those students of elocution who had 
completed the course of work, and passed satisfactory ex- 
aminations. For the last four years I have been at the head 
of the department, and though the classes have been small, 
we have done some very fair work and presented programs 
that were in great measure classical. We have studied 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Browning, and given the pub- 
lic homeopathic prescriptions of same, but, although we 
have crowded houses, the people go away entertained, 
amused, perhaps, but I fear not educated. 
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When Edmund Russell, Mrs. Col. Parker, and others, in- 
troduced the Delsarte system of expression on the Coast, it 
created quite a furore. The ladies thought they had dis- 
covered a “perfectly lovely fad” and they hastened to culti- 
vate it. To be in the fashion, one had to study Delsarte, 
and learn how to grow graceful and beautiful. Why, even 
the public schools caught the spirit and determined to in- 
troduce it, and they accordingiy sent East for a competent 
teacher, although one of the best exponents of the art lived 
right in their midst. The teacher came, and for “one little 
month” gave an hour’s instruction in physical culture 
every evening after school to the tired teachers, who were 
too exhausted after their day’s labor to be interested—they 
only attended because the board said they MUST. The 
experiment failed and Delsarte was laid on the shelf, with 
the unused school books, and labeled “a discarded fad.” In 
fact, the word Delsarte is in such bad repute that we, who 
believe in it, teach it under the broader name of physical 
culture. When the Stanford University was built, and the 
school opened with a faculty of Eastern men and women, 
we were greatly disappointed to find there had been no pro- 
vision made for a chair of elocution. | talked with the 
president about it, and he assured me that as soon as their 
finances would permit, they would certainly have a teacher 
of elocution and oratory. That was ten years ago. The 
chair is still vacant. With the exception of some private 
tutoring by one of the English professors, there is no in- 
struction, and there never has been even an entrance exam- 
ination in reading. 

1 once had a friend to whom, in the most enthusiastic 
manner, I used to tell all my plans and schemes, and when 
I had finished, she would look up and say very quietly, but 
with such an emphasis, “Your plans are very good, but 


what have you done?” I have come to believe that nothing 
is of much worth in this world except that which is done, 


and my principal object in coming before this Convention 
is to make an appeal for help to advance the cause of elo- 
cution on the Western Coast, to find for this little forlorn 
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art child a home. The two great universities won’t have it, 
because the principal educators are scientists and mathe- 
maticians and they wl persist in ignoring the fact that the 
inner sight must be educated as well as the outer, and that 
this can only be done through the cultivation of the arts, 
music, poetry, painting and oratory. The public school will 
not have it because there is no room. They have too many 
other studies that are absolutely necessary for entrance to 
the great universities. The pulpit rejects it because the 
minister of the Gospel has not, as yet, learned that it is 
through the outer that we reach the inner man; that a beau- 
tiful voice reaches the heart and appeals to the spiritual 
nature far sooner than a rasping and disagreeable one. The 
home circle has no place for it because in California there 
is no real home life. Every one goes on the street, or to an 
entertainment of some kind, to be amused and to be socia- 
ble. This is why you can always find your visiting neighbor 
right at your elbow, even though the performer be a Pade- 
rewski. We elocutionists have no home for elocution. We 
have no organizations of any kind. Each of us live and 
work solitary and alone, consequently we grow narrow 
and are very apt to think that all there is to be known about 
elocution is to be found in our own little workshop. 

I have thought of all this until I have come to the con- 
clusion that the best teachers will go East (as some of them 
have already done), the field will be given up to impostors 
and “six-lesson voice builders,” and legitimate elocution 
will be a lost art, unless the educators of our coast can be 
made to comprehend the situation and our universities be 
convinced that the study of Delivery (call it Elocution or 
Oratory) is a necessary factor in the education of every 
man and woman. 


DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT SoPER: Does any one wish to make any re- 
marks on the paper? 
Mrs. Ransom: I wish to say for the encouragement of 
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Mrs. Yard that we have had the same difficulties in the 
South, but we persisted in our efforts, and the light is break- 
ing through the clouds. 

MME. SERVEN: I for one shall be delighted when the 
Delsarte System, or fad, dies in this country; for a resur- 
rection I believe will come—must come—when Delsarte 
and the Delsarte method of education in our profession shall 
be held as a factor in education. 

Mr. BoorH: I don’t want to talk too much. [| think | 
can give one word of encouragement to Mrs. Yard, if she 


lives long enough. Thirty-seven years ago, when | began 
my work in Chicago, virtually pioneer work then, | had the 
same experience in regard to gesture that she speaks of in 


her normal work. It was not good form, especially for a 
young lady, to make gestures; they were to stand with 
gloves on and hands folded, and say their pieces; but to 
make any motion was out of all decency! [Laughter.]| We 
have gotten over that now in Chicago, and it is quite re- 
spectable, and the tendency ‘s almost the other way | renewed 
laughter], to make too much motion. I think I can also 
account for the state of feeling in Stanford University some- 
what, as I went through the same experience in the State 
University of Iowa under the same influences. The Chair 
of English in Stanford University was occupied for a time— 
[ don’t know as it is at present—by the same professor who 
held the chair in the State University of lowa. He had a 
rooted antipathy to any voicing of literature, and he cast 
the utmost contempt upon it in every possible way, and did 
my work more harm and more damage than any man I 
ever listened to, although he was always very courteous ‘to 
me. But he literally killed out, wherever he went, the spirit 
of the delivery of literature; although he was a very distin- 
guished teacher of English and English literature. 
I don’t know how we are to meet such a man except we 
can bring into opposition men like the Cornell man who be- 
lieves the only way of teaching English literature is to voice 
it—the only true way. I am satisfied myself; we have had 
an illustration of it here in our committee. 
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Mr. DILLENBECK: I don’t believe there is any way in 
which we can force elocution upon people. I think that 
our own example and our own earnest, thorough work is the 
only way, and that is going to take time. There are some of 
those old professors in our schools and universities, but as 
they die off younger men who are in sympathy with our 
work will come in, and we will have easier sailing. I believe 
the light is coming. 

Mr. Scotr: 1 wish to offer my unbourided praise of the 
address for the natural and artistic presentation of the 
subject. 

Miss WHEELER: What I have to say will not be of any 
great value from an educational standpoint; but I am very 
much moved to express my gladness that a pioneer from a 
western state should come to us, as an elocutionary home, 
so to speak, and should state to us the condition of affairs 
there and ask frankly for help, which I hope we may be able 
to give in some way. It seems very delightful that this 
should seem to her the place to come for welcome and for 
help. I think we all feel a very hearty response and a great 
deal of sympathy for her. 

Mrs. JAcosson: It would seem that the State of Cali- 
fornia is in the most deplorable condition; and for our 
benefit as well as that of others, we ought to find out if 
there is any practical way in which we can help. I under- 
stand that Mrs. Yard is asking for help. It seems to me 
that is a practical question. She is asking for something 
definite. I would like to know whether she has any sug- 
gestions to offer, if it is not out of order. 

PRESIDENT SoPER: That may be done at the close of the 
discussion. 

Mr. T. C. TRuEBLoop: It seems to me that we have had 
rather a gloomy view of things this morning. 

Never in the history of our art has there been such ground 
for encouragement as in the last few years. There never 
were so many Chairs of Elocution and Ovatory established 
as in the past year. 

I think that a good way to stir up things in those two 
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universities out on the coast is to go among the students. 
If you cannot go through by the wide open door, you can 
take students that come to you from the universities. You 
can teach classes. You can so arouse interest among 
students that they will arouse other students; and you will 
soon have one foot in the university. 

That was the way it came to the University of Michigan. 
That is the way it has come in two or three other institu- 
tions, notably the Ohio Wesleyan and the Ohio State Uni- 
versities. We entered through the influence of the students 
upon the faculty. They signed petitions asking that elocu- 
tion be established in the university on a sound basis and 
have equal credit with Greek and mathematics. I was talk- 
ing with Professor Scott, of your own university at Colum- 
bia; I myself taught in the University of Missouri six 
weeks in each of three successive years, and that interest, 
started by my associate, Mr. Fulton, has been going on till 
now they have a Chair of Oratory there, and our friend 
Professor Scott is filling it. He tells me that a year ago the 
credit for elocution was like the credit given for laboratory 
work, i. e., three hours’ work for one hour’s credit. But 
Professor Scott kept on until now he has an hour’s credit 
for an hour’s work, which is just as it ought to be, and as it 
is with Greek, Latin and mathematics. 

So I say to the people who are working up an interest in 
the different colleges, the best way to get hold of a univer- 
sity is, first, to have something to teach; and then get the 
students interested in it by lecturing; and finally you will 


have yourself in the university, and within a short time will 


be appreciated by both students and faculty. 

PRESIDENT Soper: The last speaker is certainly a liv- 
ing example of what may be done in that direction. I hope 
it will inspire you all. I hope you will follow out the maxim, 
“Find a place, or make.it.” I know so many of the Schools 
or Oratory receive inquiries like this: “Will you have a 
position ready for me when I finish my course?” To all 
such who have finished a course and are seeking advance- 
ment, this suggestion comes, that they learn to find a way or 
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make it, as Professor Trueblood and others have done, 
then you will not hear that wail that sometimes comes, “I 
have no place. How shall I find a place?’ Are there others 
to speak? If not, we will hear from Mrs. Yard to close the 
discussion. 

Mrs. Yard: I knew this paper would create such a feel- 
ing as my friend Mr. Trueblood has termed “gloomy.” I 
am by nature an optimist, or I never would have staid 

“twenty years in California. From the money side of it, I 
have made as much, | suppose, as any teacher here. It is 
not a matter of bread and butter to me any longer. It is 
only that I cannot give up this struggle for the advancement 
of our art. Stanford University is the only university that 
is entirely outside of any political pull. I have not, nor do 
I ever expect to have, any “political pull,’ because I have 
no brothers, sisters, cousins or aunts, nor grandfathers or 
grandmothers who ever held political office. Stanford Uni- 
versity stands as no other university does, because it has 
this twenty millions of dollars back of it. Its faculty was 
chosen by the President; there were no “political pulls.” 
Leland Stanford had stacks and stacks of applications which 
he turned over only too gracefully to President Jordan, and 
so slipped out of his political debts. Now this is the oppor- 
tunity I would present to you. I have thought out what I 
believe to be the key to this problem, that is, to get into 
this university. We want a man there—I say a man, be- 
cause the faculty of that university nearly all are men—who 
can hold his own with the rest of them in literature as well 
as in delivery. We want such a man, one who has a record 
back of him, elocutionary, and an educational record as 
well. I have thousands of boys and girls that are young 
people now in those institutions, that have come up with 
me from childhood, and they come to me again and again 
and complain of the need of this oratorical work in the col- 
leges. I visited one of the English professors of Stan- 
ford University and told him I would like to do some work 
there. He said, “What are your recommendations?” I 
said, “You have numbers of young ladies here in this class 
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which you are hearing, whose work you have complimented, 
and who studied in my classes. They have been my pupils 
since they were children, and they are my recommendations ; 
just ask them for their opinion.” But he never asked them. 
He was hardly courteous to me. Now, I believe there is an 
opportunity for some one to doa great work in that univer- 
sity, and I want you all to bear this in mind. I intend to 
keep up the good fight until a full recognition is given to 
our art if it takes a lifetime—and I come from a long lived 
race. [Applause. | 
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SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY 
FRIDAY, 9:00 A. M. 


EpWARD P. PERRY, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


Convention met pusuant to adjournment, and after some 
preliminary business (which is reported in the minutes of 
business proceedings elsewhere), in the absence of Pro- 
fessor S. H. Clark, of the Committee on Terminology, the 
report of that committee was read by Mrs. Ida Morey Riley 
as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TERMINOLOGY. 


To THE PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELO- 
CUTIONISTS : 
Your Committee on Terminology was unfortunate in 
losing the services of its Chairman, Mr. S. H. Clark, by 
resignation, and the present Chairman undertook the duties 


at so late and so busy a time of the year that consultations 
between him and the other members were difficult, conse- 
quently the present report is a very imperfect presentation 
of a most important subject. 

The sense of the committee, is, we believe, in accordance 
with the general opinion of elocutionists, that the terminol- 
ogy of our profession lacks precision. Not only do differ- 
ent teachers use the same word in different senses ; but the 
standard definitions as found in the best dictionaries are too 
indefinite for scientific use. Such words for example as 
bearing, posture, position, and attitude are in popular 
usage practically synonymous, though each has its own 
shade of meaning. The object of your committee in consid- 
ering the words assigned for this report has been to arrive 
at a specific limited meaning for each term. 

The committee have considered the following terms: 
ACTION, ATTITUDE, POSITION, POSE, POSTURE, 
BEARING, GESTURE, QUALITY, TIMBRE and 
COLOR. 
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The committee submit the following definitions for your 
consideration : 


ACTION. 


Action has been variously defined as follows: 

“Gesture; oratorical management of the body and fea- 
tures in harmony with the subject described; in Sculpture 
and Painting: Gesture or attitude as expressive of the 
sentiment or passion depicted.”—Murray. 

“Gesture or gesticulation ; the deportment of the speaker, 
or the accommodation of his attitude, voice, gestures, and 
countenance to the subject, or to the thoughts and feelings 
expressed.”—Century. ’ 

“The external deportment of the speaker.” —/mperial. 

“The speaker’s entire mood of handling himself.”— 
Standard. 

The general trend of these definitions illustrate the in- 
definiteness of our whole terminology. The committee 
recommend the following: 

ATTITUDE. 

Worcester’s definition is as follows: 

“The posture or position of the whole body in a state 
of immobility, either instantaneous or continued.” 

This is the most satisfactory definition found in any dic- 
tionary, but does not recognize the expressive nature of 
attitude as distinguished from pose, position or posture. 
Though we speak of “striking an attitude” or “attitudiniz- 
ing” as practically synonymous with posing, we consider 
attitudes as normally spontaneous. Of the definitions here- 
with submitted, the following is the most general : 


ATTITUDE. 


(I.) Any expressive posture (or position) of the body 
or of any of its parts in a state of immobility, either mo- 
mentary or continued. 

The following covers the ground more completely and 
accurately : 
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ATTITUDE. 


(II.) A posture or position of the body or of any of its 
parts ; 

a. Manifesting a temporary psychic state, as defiance, 
grief, despair, reflection ; 

b. Expressing or symbolizing some relation with an- 
other person or object, as an attitude of prayer, of military 
attention, of ceremonious salutation; (These are usually 
distinguished as conventional attitudes.) : 

c. Having ultilitarian function merely, as, the attitudes 
of a fencer. (For the sake of accuracy in our terminology 
we should avoid the use of “attitude” in this sense, using 
the synonyms “posture” or “position’’ instead.) 

A more condensed definition may be given as follows: 

(III.) Any posture (or position) of the body or of any 
of its parts, either momentary or continued, manifesting or 
symbolizing a temporary psychic state or relation. 

Unless specially designated, Attitude stands for the 
posture of the whole body. 


POSTURE AND POSITION. 
A distinction between these two terms, which are often 
synonymous with attitude, may be made as follows: 


POSTURE. 


A position of the whole body spontaneous or assumed, 
but not necessarily expressive. 


POSITION. 


The attitude, posture or situation of a part or whole of 
the body, irrespective of any significance, as “an erect p.,” 
“an uncomfortable p.,” “the position of the hand.” 


POSE. 


(I.) A position studied for artistic effect, or considered 
with reference to such effect.—Standard. 

(II.) The conscious or voluntary assumption of an atti- 
tude. 

(The trend of all the authorities seems to be towards 
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limiting the use of this word to describe artificial attitudes ; 

that is, artificial as distinguished from spontaneous, not 

from natural. True, POSE is virtually synonymous with 

attitude, but may it not be a step in advance towards clearer 

thinking to restrict the use of the word as indicated above ? ) 
BEARING. 

An habitual attitude of the whole or a part of the body, 
indicating either characteristics or habits. 

( This definition is perhaps too restricted. We need a term 
to characterize the habitual manner of performing various 
acts, a term which would, for example, be to gesture what 
gait is to the walk. Mannerism notes a peculiar action, but 
is generally used in a derogatory sense, as implying an in- 
artistic or faulty habit. We need also a term which shall 
be to vocal expression what bearing is to pantomimic 
expression. Quality and Timbre do not supply this want.) 


GESTURE AND GESTICULATION. 
“These words may have the same meaning, but gesture 
is more common to represent the thing, while gesticulation 


generally represents the act, and especially vigorous, varied 


and rapid action; as, rapid and abundant gesticulation; a 
slight gesture of impatience.” —Century. 

(The committee approve this discrimination, but would 
omit all words after “represents the act.” ) 

The Century’s definition of Gesticulation is: 

1. The act or practice of gesticulating or making gestures. 
2. “A gesture.” 

(The committee would call attention to the fact that all 
dictionaries agree in recognizing the two meanings at- 
tached to this word: I, generic; 2, specific. Further, most 
authorities imply that gesticulation generally carries with 
it the idea of violent, overdone gesture. Notwithstanding 
this discrimination, the committee note that the quotations 
cited by the dictionaries do not use the word gesticulation 
as meaning violent gestures, without a qualifying adjective ; 
as, “rapid and abundant gesticulation.” Now, if gesticula- 
tion means what it is claimed to mean, what is the necessity 
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of the adjectives? The truth seems to be that gesticulation, 
being the generic term, is the only proper word to use for 
the act of gesturing as a whole, and it is just as proper, in 
the opinion of the committee, to speak of graceful, as of 
violent, gesticulation. For example: “His gesticulation 
is generally graceful, but he frequently makes an awkward 
gesture.’’) 


GESTURE. 


It is hard to arrive at a generally acceptable definition of 
gesture, for nearly all authorities differ regarding the range 
it covers. It formerly included all bodily expression, and is 
still used in that sense by eminent elocutionists. “Le Geste”’ 
in French includes all bodily expression, the plural being 
used still more broadly for deeds, exploits, etc. Some elo- 
cutionists on the other hand restrict gesture to actions of the 
arms alone. 

Mantegazza ( Physiognomy, p. 293, Scribner & Welford) 
makes gesture include ‘all those muscular movements 
which are not absolutely necessary to complete an act or a 
psychic function, but which accompany it by sympathy of 
nervous influence.” This rightly excludes all merely func- 
tional acts, but would seem to include all reflex actions, such 
as the quiver of the lips in grief, or even the nervous trem- 
bling of the invalid’s hands, which we hardly think of as 
gestures. Certainly the swing of the arms in walking, which 
Mantegazza includes among automatic gestures, is no more 
gestural than the processes of normal respiration, and less 
so than the turning of a key, which is purely a utilitarian 
function of the hand, not necessarily expressive, but at 
least manifesting activity of will. All expression necessa- 
rily goes below the surface. No act is truly expresive which 
does not give at least a hint of character, feeling, mood, or 
thought,—in a word, which does not suggest the psychic 
course of the act. 

The essence of all gestural expression is in the manifesta- 
tion of some sort of psychic relation between ego and non- 
ego. This relation may be obscure, even unconscious, on 
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the part of the actor, but in the last analysis it will be re- 
vealed. Even in what seem to manifest only the purely sub- 
jective states, as in pressing the hand to the brow, beating 
the breast, writhings or spasmodic clutchings of the fingers, 


we find a rudimentary, though unconscious feeling of rela- 


tion between the inner and the outer man, or his environ- 
ment. On the other hand, even a blow of the fist, unless ac- 
companied by some manifestation of emotion, would be 
merely a useful offensive movement, not, in the strict sense 
of the word, a gesture; but the impotent blows of childish 
anger are truly gestural, because expressive of feeling. 

Nor are all expressive actions strictly gestures. A wink 
of the eye or a twitch of the nose may or may not be consid- 
ered as a gesture. If the wink expresses a sense of relation- 
ship with another person, or if one turns up one’s nose at 
another, the actions may be called gestures, but it is per- 
haps better to include them under expressive actions or 
facial expression, reserving gesture for those parts which 
have articulation, or which, as stated above, may be ad- 
vanced or withdrawn from the object. The definition of 
gesture should exclude attitude, and should, in the com- 
mittee’s view, exclude such actions even of the arms as are 
mainly automatic or reflex, such as the twitching of the 
hands in nervous excitement, the swinging of the arms in 
walking, etc. Though the manner of swinging the. arms 
may be truly expressive, the act itself is not necessarily so; 
it is a part of the act of walking, which, though highly ex- 
pressive of psychic characteristics, would scarcely be 
thought of as gesture, except in the broad sense in which 
gesture is synonymous with action. But to use gesture in 
this broad sense is to leave us without a specific term for 
such actions as have been described above, while to limit 
its application is a step toward a definite terminology, 
besides being in accord with the common acceptation of the 
word. 

The committee submit the following specific definitions 
for the consideration of the Association: 
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GESTURE. 


(I.) Expressive movement of the torso, head or limbs, 
especially of the arms and hands, or 

(II.) Expressive movement of parts having articulation, 
or 


(III.) Radical movement of any part of the body exhib- 
iting psychic relationships (that is: movement of such parts 
of the body as may be consciously directed from the body 
toward external objects, and which is expressive of psychic 
states or of relations between ego and non-ego; between 
the actor or speaker and his environment, ) or 

(1V.) The expression of relations by the voluntary or 
spontaneous expressive motion of any part of the body 
whose actions are normally controllable by will, as the 
limbs, tongue, eyelids. (This would include winking, but 
excludes inner modifications and all purely subjective mani- 
festations,) or 

(V.) Primarily: Expressive motion of the arms or 
hands; secondarily, similar motion of other parts of the 
body. 

(The committee further recommend the establishment of 
a definite nomenclature for the various kinds of gesture, 
and suggest that the next report might well be devoted to 
the full consideration of this subject.) 


QUALITY, TIMBRE, COLOR. 


These terms are often used interchangeably. The defini- 
tions submitted by your committee embody the most gen- 
erally accepted distinctions. 


TIMBER—TIMBRE. 
The characteristic or distinctive tone of the voice, as 
bright, clear, sombre; the quality of the voice. 
QUALITY. 


SPECIFICALLY: Any distinctive tone or timbre of 
the voice referable to a particular shaping or action of the 
vocal organs as nasal, guttural, aspirate. 


RAR Ripe ata a 
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BROADLY: The sound timbre or characteristic tone 
of the voice, as, a harsh or agreeable Quality. In the nom- 
enclature of the Rush system, Quality is used specifically 


to indicate certain peculiarities of timbre arising from the 
shape or action of various parts of the vocal mechanism; 
for instance, the Orotund Quality is a matter of shaping the 
tubes; the Aspirate Quality, of the management of the 
breath. 

It might be well to confine the specific use of Quality to 
those modifications which are structural or mechanical, 
whether temporary or permanent, the term Color being re- 
served for those subtler shades which result from emotional 
changes, while Timbre is used in the broadest sense as cov- 
ering the whole subject. 

The qualities of the voice, as enumerated by Rush and 


‘others, Pure, Aspirate, Orotund, Nasal, Guttural, Pectoral, 


Falsetto, Oral, etc., arise from mechanical conditions. While 
some, like the Guttural of rage, or the touch of Nasality in 
scorn are the accompaniments of emotional states, others, 
like the Falsetto or the typical Nasality of the Yankee, are 
merely faults arising from imperfect or improper action of 
the vocal organs; while so-called Pure tone may be colored 
with a score of emotional shades and still remain Pure Tone ; 
that is, never merge its distinctive character into the Oro- 
tund, Aspirate, or any other so-called Quality. 

In this connection, attention «should be called to many 
other vocal peculiarities quite as deserving of special recog- 
nition and definite nomenclature as those already men- 
tioned; such are the “flat,” “broad,” “closed,” and “open” 
tones, the characteristic qualities of different periods of life 
and of different degrees of culture and refinement, as well 
as of sex, and the predominant vowel qualities noticeable in 
most untrained voices, as u in gruff voices, e quality in 
“wiry,” “screaming” voices, etc. 

All these should be distinguished from Tone Color, which 
is that 

Modification of the normal timbre or quality of the voice 
caused by emotion. 
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Timbre is the general term. Color notes the more sub- 
tile changes brought about by such modifications in shape 
or in the texture of the vocal organs as are caused by 
mental or emotional states. Color in voice corresponds to 
attitude in action and is brought about by the same condi- 
tions. 

Timbre and Quality are more akin to Bearing; that is, 
they are permanent characteristic expressions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. TowNSEND SOUTHWICK, 
Chairman. 


DISCUSSION. 


VICE-PRESIDENT PERRY: The report is before you. Of 
the time allotted by the Program Committee about seven 
or eight minutes remain. With this fact in mind, what is 


your pleasure ? 

Mr. TRueBLoop: I move that the report be accepted 
and the committee discharged, or another committee be 
appointed, at the discretion of the President, to continue 
to consider further this matter of terminology. This does 
not imply that we accept the present report seriatim. That 
is to be considered later. It is simply a matter of form, 
that we accept their report and discharge the committee, or 
have another committee appointed, at the discretion of the 
President. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Wheeler and stated 
by the Chair. Carried. 

Miss Zacnos: In view of the shortness of the time and 
the impossibility of discussing this very valuable report, as 
it ought to be discussed, I move that this report on termi- 
nology as read be printed in the coming official report and 
given to this Association, and also to Werner’s Magazine, 
and that the report be laid over for the consideration of 
the whole profession, and to be brought up for full discus- 
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sion at the next Convention, a time being assigned to it on 
the program at that time. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Wheeler and stated 
by the Chair, and, after some discussion, was carried. 


LIFE-STUDY. 


By Laura D. Jacosson, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


very one intuitively makes life-studies. If this were not 
true it would be impossible to secure any appreciation of 


the drama, the novel, of character painting or personation 
from people without technical training; for their minds 
would be unable to recognize or differentiate either type or 
individual. The majority of people do not make specific 
studies of expressional life from an artistic or any other 
point of view. Yet it is an evident fact that almost every 


one enjoys to some extent those arts that present them. 
This is so because instinct and experience lead men to un- 
consciously analyze and classify the life they see, and the 
knowledge thus gleaned, serving as a basis for comparison 
and judgment, admits them to a more or less valuable. esti- 
mate of its artistic presentation. 

But the knowledge that comes to the untrained observer 
is usually extremely vague. It may serve for the appre- 
hension of general differences, but not of those subtle varia- 
tions that characterize each human being and make him dis- 
tinct from his fellow. Present to the average person, who 
has not made a study of individualized expression, the out- 
lines of a situation in which people of dissimilar tempera- 
ments are affected by the same dominant emotion. Ask 
him to designate the differences that would mark the action 
and utterance of each. You will find his response groping 
and ineffectual. Such knowledge as he possesses is re- 
stricted in its usefulness. While it may be sufficient to help 
him to a limited appreciation of art, it is by no means ade- 
quate to the needs of one who would be a competent critic 
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and is even less satisfactory in its service to the artist. He 
who would, through any medium, present life must know it 
definitely, comprehensively and deeply in its external mani- 
festations as well as in its psychologic changes. It is possi- 
ble that genius may do this without specific direction or 
effort. But such genius which, like the sun, defines all 
things by its mere existence, is too rare to have any effect 
upon the general law of restriction that governs less ex- 
traordinary natures. The intuition of genius may be suf- 
ficient for all purposes; but the intuition of talent is not. 
It needs the addition of intelligently directed and sympa- 
thetic observation before it can gather the knowledge im- 
plied in all true art. 

In art phraseology, a definition of life-study includes 
intelligently directed and sympathetic observation of life, 
together with attempts to present such observation by art 
means. Life-study is of increasing value to the artist as it 
crystallizes vague impressions and changes indifference 
into sympathetic insight. The Elocutionist is an artist who 
interprets life as portrayed in literature by means of voice 
and gesture. Has life-study, which is so important a factor 
in the training of other artists, a value for him? 

The elocutionist has to vivify the printed word. He must 
interpret poetry, epic, lyric and dramatic. He must pre- 
sent the numerous characters of a novel or play. He must 
relate or live the short story. Will life-study help him to 
do any of these things? 

The characters in most epic poetry are types rather than 
individuals. Their proportions are heroic. They are 
drawn with those sweeping lines of truth, a knowledge of 
which is part of our heredity. They are mainly appre- 
hended by an exercise of the intellect and imagination, 
and their interpretation may be successfully attempted by 
students of poetic temperament though possessing little 
knowledge of real life. 

The purely lyric strain is the most intimate of all the 
poet’s utterances. Difficulty in its interpretation is due 
to the fact that it demands of the reader a most delicate 
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appreciation of moods as varied as the limitless possibili- 


ties of humanity; such appreciation as only sensitively 
responsive natures can give. But it asks for no hint of 
characterization. Like a sigh or a song lyric poetry inti- 
mately reveals a heart though the bearer of it may remain 
unseen. It is the song of a soul. Because of this it is 
almost entirely dependent upon the imagination for its 
successful interpretation. By that statement [ do not mean 
to say that technical training is not necessary. It is im- 
portant. I simply assert that lyrics may be exquisitely 
rendered by people who have given little or no conscious 
thought to life-study. 

When lyric poetry takes the form of those ballads in 
which character must be at least suggested, the reader 
comes upon the problem of personation. Here he needs 
guidance beyond what can be derived from his inner con- 
sciousness. He has to suggest or represent a being other 
than himself and different from all persons else. When 
this suggestion or representation is necessary, the reader 
enters into the realm of the dramatic. Dramatic poetry, 
poetical drama, the play which is not poetry, readings from 
novels and the interpretation of the character story, all 
demand this hint or assumption of characteristics not per- 
sonal to the reader. It is in these fields that the systematic 
pursuit of life-study is of great assistance. Why this is 
true will manifest itself in the following analysis: 

Life-study may be divided, for temporary convenience, 
into two classes. These are the superficial and psychologic. 
When a student observes individual characteristics of voice 
and body, reproduces them mechanically and fails to trace 
their cause or general relationship, he is studying life in 
the most superficial sense. As his purpose is shallow, so 
will his achievement be upon a low plane, and if he persists 
for long in such mere surface work, he runs great danger 
of stultifying his power of higher artistic expression. For 
this reason, superficial life-study pure and simple is to be 
condemned by any one who wishes to be more than a 
mimic. Surface work, no matter how cleverly it may be 
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done, awakens little more than passing approbation of its 
ingenuity. 

But work so entirely superficial is rare among intelligent 
students. Life-study leads the earnest seeker with irre- 
sistible power into an ever widening perception of prin- 
ciples. Life-study tends more and more to become 
soul-study. Delsarte observed the movements of the 
thumb. He sat in the parks watching mothers and nurse- 
maids holding children. He looked at the hand of the 
sick as it lay on the sheet, he noticed the hand of the grasp- 
ing man, the domineering man, of the man who was angry, 
and he found himself marking psychologic manifestations. 

The life-student is constantly referring back to nature. 
In its more comprehensive definition life-study means for 
the elocutionist, recognition and classification of individual 
characteristics and a sympathetic study of their causes that 
will enable the student to reproduce these characteristics 
by the combined means of imitation and a vivid, generous 
imagination. 

Let us see what specific benefits systematic life-study in 
this sense has to offer the elocutionist working along the 
lines of dramatic suggestion or personation. 

Life-study at once awakens the student from an un- 
thinking acceptance of conventional standards. Every 
one knows the story of how Delsarte went from professor 
to professor of elocution to learn how to properly deliver 
lines expressing surprise and joy upon the unexpected 
advent of a friend. The suggestions of the most noted 
elocutionists in Paris failed to satisfy him. While he was 
still perplexed, he chanced one day to meet a dear friend 
whom he had not had the least idea of seeing. This ex- 
perience supplied the knowledge he wished. He at once 
made a life-study of himself. The result was entirely dif- 
ferent from the teaching of the professors; but it enabled 
him to speak his lines truthfully and convincingly. It is 
said that when Minnie Hauk sang Carmen, she gave her 
heroine the pretty, mincing accent and manner of an 
English speaking coquette. Life-studies of original Car- 
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mens have to-day swept such an untruthful characteriza- 
tion into the realm of the unacceptable. No one reading 
those lines now would venture such an interpretation. 

The conscientious reader is constantly confronted with 
the problem of analyzing and presenting subtle distinc- 
tions of character. To do this he must needs be a keen 
observer. No exercise enhances the power of observation 
more quickly than life-study. Students who cannot at first 
recognize important differences of character and expres- 
sion and whose work is consequently monotonous, soon 
learn to note and carry into their readings quite delicate 
distinctions. I have made experiments by giving three or 
four of the simple poems of childhood, now so popular, to 
pupils to read. Almost invariably the lines of each poem, 
though different in character, would be delivered in much 
the same way; the result of hazy conceptions vaguely re- 
called. I have then set these pupils to making life-studies 
of children in their families. Each student soon gathered 
a number of distinct traits that marked the child under 
her observation. Habits of thinking, moods and emotional 
characteristics, as well as peculiarities of phraseology, pro- 
nunciation, voice and gesture were noted. When I again 
gave these pupils child poems to read, | found them able 
to render them in a much more convincing manner than 
had at first been possible. 

One of the earliest effects of life-study is to abolish self- 
consciousness, the greatest of all bugbears to those who 
must appear before the public. To be wrapped in self or 
to be aware of mental confusion are two great causes of 
self-consciousness. Life-study takes the student outside 
of himself into a world of separate entities absorbingly 
difficult to present. It clears mental confusion by supply- 
ing the student with a focus or point of concentration. 

Life-study not only renders the student less self-con- 
scious, it helps to keep him always modest. The over- 


whelmingly vast sphere of his labors reveals itself with 


an ever-widening horizon. He soon discovers that the 
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pathy and the most perfect control of voice and body are 
needed for his work. He must know his fellow-men like 
a scientist, feel with them like a dramatist, and reveal them 
like an artist. 

Life-study supplies definite models which may serve the 
elocutionist as similar models serve painters and writers. 
Those wonderful figures of Meissonier and Fortuny are 
no photographic copies; but their reality is nevertheless 
due to living models. An artist who had no more knowl- 
edge of reality than the casual observer, who had not 
trained his powers by indefatigable copy of numerous 
models, would make a sad failure of his work. Those vivid 
figures that pursue their virile life in Kipling’s stories are 
not exact reproductions of so many lives. But you may be 
sure that the writer’s brain is stored with numbers of 
models very like them whose existence in its external and 
spiritual unfolding he observed and fathomed. In like 
manner the life-studies of the elocutionist may furnish 
models that guide the main lines of his literary interpreta- 
tions. 

It is a well known fact that life-study will greatly help 
an elocutionist to suggest or personate characters laboring 
under the stress of emotion when those characters differ 
radically from his own personality. I know of a reader, 
who in the midst of relief work done for a charity organiza- 
tion, gathered a number of stories of sorrow that were 
quite new to her experience and yet pathetically con- 
vincing. 

Life-study to yield its greatest value must employ the 
heart as well as the head. If a deep and generous sym- 
pathy is not ever present, the soul of the model will escape 
comprehension. Cold intellect achieves but cold results, 
correct in a sense, but unsatisfying. Life-study rightly 
pursued reveals those mystic qualities in the model that 
render even the most commonplace subject poetic. It 
was this earnest sympathetic study of his neighbors that 
enabled Millet to paint those wonderful canvasses on which 
the poetry of common life is so lovingly revealed. It is this 
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kind of affectionate and careful study that has made the 
interpretations of some of our readers of Scotch character 
so tenderly and humorously true. 

Because systematic life-study stimulates the power of 
observation; because it demands an exercise of the in- 
tellect, imagination and sympathies, and especially in con- 
sideration of its direct benefits to the reader, it ought to be 
given a place in the curriculum of every school of elocution. 

If this is true, the question of the best method of con- 
ducting such study becomes paramount. As a systematic 
course, life-work among the elocutionists is comparatively 
new, and it is, therefore, difficult to estimate the value of 
details of method. The main dangers to be avoided have 
already been indicated. What follows is merely suggestive 
of the order of study. 

In one of the chief dramatic schools in the United States, 
where life-study has for the past ten years been a most sat- 
isfactory part of the curriculum, the pupils undertake it 
immediately upon their admission to the school. But this 
fact cannot be taken as a guide to instructors of novices, 
as pupils entering such a school are supposed to have 
already acquired some elocutionary proficiency. 


To labor satisfactorily in this field, the student must 


possess at least fair control of voice and body. He must 
be in some degree yielding to his will and responsive to 
the spur of his imagination. It is well, therefore, that he 
should undergo preliminary training. This training should 
consist of such technical exercises as tend to make voice 
and body responsive. It should include work in panto- 
mime and such studies in literary interpretations as stimu- 
late the imagination. Just how far such development 
ought to proceed before life-study is entered upon it is 
difficult to say. I believe, however, that it ought to be 
introduced as soon as the student essays impersonation. 
By this means he will avoid the dangers of weak or vague 
drawing, and untruthful coloring, and he will scorn to be 
a blind follower of tradition, or a slavish imitator of any 
teacher however good. 
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At the very first life-study should consist of careful ob- 
servation and representation of the mechanical movements 
of others. The student might undertake such exercises as 
the analysis and reproduction of different walks, or of the 
use of the hand, trunk and facial expression; at the same 
time he should study the qualities of voice, peculiarities 
of enunciation and pronunciation, rate of speech, use of 
the pause, and the individual melody that marks the un- 
impassioned utterance of others. I do not think it well 
to dwell on this technical side alone for any length of time 
for reasons already elucidated. After a short, initiatory 
course, progress in this direction may be made uninter- 
ruptedly, while individual expression of emotion and its 
philosophy are being considered. The first life-studies of 
emotion should have for models people with whom the 
student is familiar and whose emotions he can readily com- 
prehend. During the time of his study and presentation 
there must exist an imaginative sympathy between himself 
and his model. This necessity will at first restrict the 
range of his subjects considerably. But if he is earnest 
in his work and pursues it rightly, in wise conjunction with 
his other studies, he will soon find his imagination ex- 
panding, his knowledge deepening, his sympathies widen- 
ing, his powers of interpreting life, as the great masters 
have presented it, increasing; and he will steadily progress 
toward the ideal where the periphery of his circle becomes 
large enough to include humanity. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Perry: I think every moment for the discussion 
of this paper should be utilized. It is important not only 
to study models, as indicated in the paper, but also to find 
a model within ourselves. I wish to emphasize that feature. 
When we have finished a recitation, supposing we have 
given an interpretation, let us take the first opportunity 
to sit down and study and consider our conditions at the 
time of that delivery. I cannot feel that that will make us 
self-conscious. In fact I am here to testify that it will not ; 
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that however self-conscious, if you will only honestly sit 
down and make an earnest study of the life within you, 
and how it was affected at the moment of expression, it 
will aid in the portrayal of the ideal in the mind. Such 
study will not only help us in the analysis of the subject 
being interpreted, but it will also give to us a knowledge 
of the technique used, which is just as important as to 
know what we intended to do, for many of us intended to 
do well, but we failed. We all intend to do well, I believe, 
but we fail to carry out our ideal. There are times when 
something comes over us to prevent our realizing the 
original conception. Now after an interpretation it is well 
to sit down quietly and consider our condition, and con- 
sider the technique as we understood it, and perhaps get 
some one who heard us to kindly tell us if we had exactly 
the thought, in order that we may be in the true position 
of the artist, and that is the receiving as well as the medium, 
the medium as well as the receiving impulse. They both 
must come together. We must have our ideals, we must 
have our mediums; we must carry out the thought. How 
can we get that experience unless we sit down and con- 
sider our Own emotions at that time? 

Mrs. Ritey: I want to express my gratification with 
the matter of this paper, and my pride in its scholarly 
form. It is a specimen of beautiful English, and | want - 
to agree with it bodily, and to say that for three years, in 
my own imperfect manner, without having had any as- 


sistance whatever, I have been teaching “‘life-study” to 
large classes, having taught this subject perhaps to two or 
three hundred pupils in that time; and I can testify to all 
the benefits Mrs. Jacobson has claimed, and I can add a 


few which from lack of time, probably, she omitted. In 


the first place, nothing cultivates more rapidly, that is, 


nothing in the art-world cultivates more rapidly, sympathy 
with human nature. [Applause.]| I have had students 
tell me that it seemed to them that through their attempts 
to represent life which was not so perfect as their own 
their hearts had been softened so thoroughly that they 
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never would grow hard again. It makes for character 
building in many ways, which I will not take the time now 
to specify. It develops the perceptive faculties, and noth- 
ing so frees the self-conscious pupil and brings abandon 
as this study. It gives courage. From a misapprehension 
many students are led to think that impersonation is very, 
very difficult, whereas it is very, very easy, if you will only 
approach it rightly ; and because they think it is so difficult 
the timid pupil is greatly, encouraged when he finds he 
can impersonate, and so he grows courageous at once. It 
is a great assistance to the physical culture teacher. Tak- 
ing all the attitudes of persons who differ widely from the 
imitator is a great help in freeing the body. I went into 
this work with fear and trembling; I feared it would bring 
a superfluity of impersonation in our students’ work, afraid 
that it would introduce impersonation where it should be 
kept back, impersonation being such a high light in our 
work. It has had just the opposite effect. It reduces the 
danger of the student’s falling into untrue personation and 
of introducing personation where it would be out of keeping 
and would thus be offensive. I differ from Mrs. Jacobson 
only in one point; I possibly may have misunderstood her, 
perhaps we don’t differ there. That point is this: I introduce 
this work to my classes, giving it to our entering students 
the first week of school ; but I use the characters which they 
can best present, the characters they have lived with and 
known all their lives. I would not introduce the study of 
new characters until later. I think Mrs. Jacobson will 
agree with me that if the novice attempts to represent a 
character which she has known for years, there will 
be no danger; for as sure as I stand upon this plat- 
form, every normal human being can personate every char- 
acter which he can image truly. 

Miss ScHusteER: I wish to express personally the pleas- 
ure I have derived from Mrs. Jacobson’s paper. It seems 
to me she has solved a problem that was a perplexing one 
for a number of years to me. Its solution, through life- 
study, finally secured for me most desirable results. Mrs. 
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Jacobson has beautifully summed up this solution. One 
point she made was, that life-study awakens the student 
from an unthinking acceptance of conventional forms. If 
this can be achieved I think we shall secure an intelligent 
delineation of character where now too often we have blind 
imitation; and the work of the students under our direc- 
tion, it seems to me, can thus be made what we would all 
desire. 

Mr. DiLttenseck: I was certainly greatly pleased with 
the paper and agree with it in every phase. We are all 
after truth. We all want to get those principles and those 
methods of teaching that will help us most to reveal the 
truth. That art is greatest which reveals the most to us. 
I will cite a striking example of one who derived the 
greatest benefits from life study—one not in our line ex- 
actly—I speak of Eugene Field. No poet has been able to 
portray child life as has Eugene Field. We all know that 
he made a constant study of children all the days of his 
life. If you saw a group of boys around the boulevard in 
the city where Eugene Field lived, you would be very apt 


to find him in the very center of them, telling them a story. 


And what is the result as shown in his poetry? He does 
not portray in it the ‘“goody-goody boy with curly hair 
and pleasant eye, who always told the truth, and never, 
never told a lie; but he paints the boy as he is, the boy 
who climbs upon the rockingchair to steal jam out of the 
cupboard when his mother is not looking. That is truth, 
and there is no poet that has ever lived who has ever suc- 
ceeded as has Eugene Field in taking us by the hand and 
leading us back to the playground of boyhood’s days, 
bringing us into vital touch with child-life. It was the 
result of “life study.” 

Mrs. WoopaLL: One word in regard to what Mrs. Riley 
has said, as to Mrs. Jacobson and “life-study.” ‘“‘Life- 
study” will take the pupil so out of herself that she will be 
compelled to have more sympathy. I might say that in 
my study with Mrs. Riley during my first year there—I 
will be personal if you will pardon me—I noticed particu- 
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larly the rapidity with which the pupils overcame their 
self-consciousness through that very life-study. In _por- 
traving as she presented it to us, in studying the charac- 
ters of others, we had no time to think about self. I have 
seen pupils who a very short time before could not have 
gotten up and expressed themselves at all, because of self- 
consciousness, forget themselves entirely. I could not help 
bearing this testimony because I feel it so strongly. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Miss Frost: I wish to say that I liked especially the 
steps which Mrs. Jacobson suggested in the progress of 
life-study, and I would like to ask her to tell us something 
about how she makes the transition from the life-study to 
that of imaginary characters. 

Mr. T. C. TrRuesBLoop: I want to emphasize one phase 
of the paper that appealed to me very much, and that was 
the sympathetic phase. I want to speak of it from the 
oratorical standpoint, particularly, because life study was 
what made Mr. Beecher a great orator. It was his min- 
gling with people that brought him nearer to the great 
heart of humanity. His Saturdays were nearly always 
spent among the people. He would go around where the 
workmen were employed in building. He would go into 
the stores—anywhere, to study humanity. He said that 
when he was on his lecture tours it was a custom of his to 
ride on the "bus with the driver, in order that he might 
reach another phase of humanity. So he would talk with 
the railroad employes wherever he went. That was the 
one feature that did not mark Wendell Phillips as a leader 
of men. Although he was a wonderful orator, he was so 
much ahead of his time that he could not lead the people, 
but he could induce the leaders who were better acquainted 
with humanity to come up and lead them. It was Wendell 
Phillips who stirred up Lincoln and Sumner, the great 
leaders of humanity at that time. It was the study of life, 
the study of men, that developed the sympathetic side of 
their natures. ; 

Mrs. Ritty: I want to say that I was very much sur- 
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prised to learn that any one was teaching life-study; | 
thought I had it all to myself, and I think at this conven- 
tion we have had many such surprises. We have been 
working out by ourselves and discovering truths which we 
had no idea any one else had discovered; and the thought 
has now come to me that if our friends, many of them 
prominent in the profession, would attend these conven- 
tions and listen closely, it might be more difficult for them 
to say that they have “led every advance,” ete. |Ap- 
plause. | 

It was moved and carried that Mrs. Jacobson illustrate 
her work in life-study. 

Mrs. JAcosson: I will give you two little life-studies 
in order to illustrate my subject. I want you to realize 
that these life-studies are not intended for recitation. | 
didn’t study them for recitation. | simply studied them 


to serve as models in case I should ever need them, to help 


me in some interpretation. The first study, I may say, 
was made while I was sitting in a room where charity was 
being doled out to some poor Russian Jews. I didn’t make 
this study for dialect. Of course I carry the dialect into 
the study, because I couldn't give it exactly as it was if | 
didn’t, but I didn’t make the study for dialect principles. 
It was made because my sympathies went out heartily to 
those people who were so utterly miserable, so utterly 
despairing that they didn’t even know their own condi- 
tion; they did not know enough to rebel against it; and 
this utterly despairing and downhearted mood, it seems 
to me, was illustrated by this woman most typically. | 
am going to try to give it for you. I will not give you all 
of the dialogue as it occurred, I only want to give you the 
spirit of the woman. 

{Then followed a monologue, the replies of the poor 
woman being given to questions which were to be as- 
sumed. A statement here of the mere words of the char- 
acterization would not convey the faintest conception of 
the rendition. The characterization affected all, and 
elicited deserved applause. | 
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Mrs. JAcogsson: That was only one little study of one 
sort of sorrow. I had made studies of many different kinds 
of sorrow which are much more dramatic, but it seems to 
me that no kind was so utterly heartrending as that. [The 
illustration now given was a most decided contrast to the 
one previously given. Its truthfulness to child life was 
appreciated very highly, and the hearers would have been 
glad to be further favored. As in the previous case, while 
the words could be reproduced, they would be dead and 
lifeless without the intonations and expressions given by 
Mrs. Jacobson. | 


Mrs. Ransom: I want to say that we appreciate this 
accommodating spirit very much indeed. 

PRESIDENT SoPER: I want to remind you once more in 
respect to what Mr. Trueblood told you about the Annual 
Reports of this Association. There are already eight of 
these reports, and I think if you will look them through 
once, you will say that within the same number of pages 
you could not get the fruits of so much labor, so much 
that is worth careful reading and study and that bears 
directly upon our profession. I don’t think that any library 
of an elocutionist, or teacher or reader is complete without 
a full set of these reports. Mr. Trueblood will take your 
orders here before you go home and have them sent to you. 

Mr. Perry: Miss Frost asked a question which has 
not been answered. I don’t think that this discussion was 
to be confined to three-minute speeches. 

Miss Frost: My question was, how Mrs. Jacobson 
would make this transition from life-study to that of imag- 
inative characters. I have myself used this life-study very 
often, and it has been a question with me whether one 
should have in mind some impersonation, some life-study 
which she has made, or whether she should get sugges- 
tions from the above studies, or just how that transition 
should be made. 

PRESIDENT Soper: Mrs. Jacobson still has three min- 
utes. I spoke of the other matter while I thought of it. 
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Mrs. Jacobson will answer this question, and any other 
question that you may like to ask. 
Mrs. JAcosson: You promise a good deal for me when 


you say I will answer every question which can be asked. 
I don’t know that I would be able to do so. In my work, 
Miss Frost, I find that characters in literature, if they are 


worth interpreting at all, if they really are characters in 
literature, are simply a reflex of life itself. [Applause. | 
But I think the point that you wish answered is, suppose 
[ were studying a child poem, would I take this boy ex- 
actly as I have given it this morning, and put him in that 
child poem? I might not. The chances are I would not 
take this boy in his entirety, because no two boys are alike, 
no two human beings are alike; yet they are alike in many 
respects. I would study my selection and say, “How far 
does the boy in this selection resemble this particular boy? 
In how far does he resemble some other particular boy 
whom I may have studied? and so I would go into the very 
heart and soul of my models whom I had found before, 
and try to draw on my imagination as much as I could to 
assist. Imagination must be always in play. We are not 
cameras to photograph anything. I was a camera this 
morning, but I am not always a camera. Have I answered 
the point made by Miss Frost? 

Miss Frost: Yes, madam. 

Mrs. JAcosson: I want to say this, too; that I am very 
much delighted. Like Mrs. Riley, I thought there were 
very few teachers who systematically taught life-study, 
and I expected that this paper would be just torn to pieces ; 
and I am just as happy as I can be to find that there are 
other people that agree with me, because while I am fairly 
confident about my judgment, I like to have it corroborated 
by other people whose judgment I value. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT SOPER: We have a little time yet. We have 
never yet heard from a representative of Arkansas and. 
have not had many in our conventions. We have with us 
a lady from Little Rock, Miss Bond, from whom we have 
not heard during the convention. 
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Miss Bonp: This is an honor I did not seek, of talking 
in this convention at this time. It is the first time I have 
attended the convention, but I hope to attend many more, 
and perhaps later on I will be able to think better when 
on my feet, that is I will be able to express myself better. 
I will say this, however, that down in Arkansas there is a 
great field for elocutionists and people interested in this 
art. It remains for some of the best people, eminent men 
and women, to come down there and promote the cause. 
They will find much enthusiasm and much interest in it. 

Through a misunderstanding Mme. Ida Serven did not 
appear on the Monday evening program, the Literary 
Committee, therefore, arranged to have her read before the 
full Convention Friday morning. 


MMe. IpA SERVEN, of Chicago. 
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Scenes from Paola and Francesca. 


At the conclusion of the recital by Mme. Serven, the 

Py: convention went into the election of officers, reports of 
: Committees, etc., and other business matters, for report of 
which see minutes of business transactions. 

On motion, adjourned. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


RECITALS. 
Hav 1x Linpett Horet, 
8:00 P. M. 
Prestpent H. M. Soper, Presiding. 


1. Marton CratG WeNtTWorTH, Chicago, III. 


“THE SUNKEN BELL,” ; ; : : HavprMan- 
2. Epwarp P. Perry, St. Louis, Mo. 
(a) "GCEOVER, ? ; ; ‘ J. Wuircoms RILEY 


(b) “THOUGHTS FER THE DISCOURAGED 
FARMER,” s ‘ 2 J. Wuircoms RILEY 
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“OUT TO OLD AUNT MARY’S,’ J. Wuitcoms RILEY 
“THE FOLKS IS GONE,’ J. Wuircoms RILey 
“BUSINESS ON THE MISSISSIPPI,” 

IRWIN RUSSELI 


“THE CHRISTENING OF SONNY; 


: ; RutH McENery Stuart 
“GOOD-BYE, GOD BLESS YOU,’ EUGENE FIELD 
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SECTION I—METHODS OF TEACHING 


MISS MARY A. BLOOD, CHatrMan. 


HALL IN LINDELL: HOTEL. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1900—9:00 TO 10:00 A. M. 


Subject—Criticism from the Standpoint of the Teacher. Recita- 
tion (as a basis for criticism), by Miss Adda B. Young, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Miss Mary A. Boop: Fellow teachers of the art of expression, in 


opening the work of the teachers’ section this morning, we invite you 
to the study of methods of criticism, a study based upon criticism of 
actual work to be presented before you at this time. This study 
was very successfully introduced at Chautauqua last year by Miss 
Cora M. Wheeler, of Utica, New York, and the committee felt that 
we could in no way spend more wisely a portion of the valuable 
time of this session than by continuing the good work which Miss 
Wheeler began. 

The recitation will be presented to you, and at its close you are 
invited to criticise—of course both adversely and favorably—the 
work done; and by the criticism to illustrate your own methods 
and the principles upon which you rely in your methods of criti- 
cism. It is another illustration of the hospitality of St. Louis that 
the young lady who recites for you is one of St. Louis’ daughters, 
and has received all her instruction in St. Louis. I am sure I voice 
the sentiment of the assemblage when I say that we all heartily 
thank Miss Young for thus kindly coming to our assistance, and 
rendering us such valuable aid. 

Allow me to introduce to you Miss Adda B. Young, of St. Louis. 
Miss Young requests me to announce the selection which she will 
give as extracts from a story entitled, “A Woman Speaks,” by 
Theodosia Pickering. 
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The recitation was then given by Miss Young 

Miss Bioop: Miss Young has kindly given us this selection as 
actual work to be criticised. Now may we ask that you take two 
minutes to think and formulate what she has done, and then [| will 
ask for volunteers to criticise. 

* * * * * * 

Miss Bioop: Now we will be glad to hear criticisms from any 
one present. This is the work that has been presented in your 
class room, and you are to make suggestions and commendations 


for this young woman 


DISCUSSION 

T. C. Truestoop: I want first to compliment the young lady upon 
her vocal work, her general presence on the platform, and her 
action. But there are a few points that I think we ought to criti- 
cise. In several places her phrasing, the grouping of ideas, was at 
fault. There was a hurrying of the ideas together, without properly 
grouping the words that relate to the same idea. To illustrate, I 
don’t know whether from your reading you meant that this girl 
danced and laughed in the moonlight, or whether you meant that she 
danced in the moonlight and laughed in the moonlight also. It 
seems to me from the context that she did both of those things in 
the moonlight; you should have had a slight pause after “laugh,” to 
indicate that. Another instance was the running together of the 
words “nurse out of the room.” There should be a slight pause after 
“nurse,” where a new phrase begins. There were two or three 
other instances of that kind, but these are sufficient to illustrate that 
the phrasing was at fault. I would also criticise the pathetic parts; 
they contained notes of song which made it sound a little like 
preaching. (Illustrating. It is a combination of speech and song 
that is not clearly either. In some instances there was a rising note 
at the very end of the sentence which didn’t allow it to close, and 
this note with song attached to the first part made it “preachy 

I want to say again, that I enjoyed the recitation very much; it 
appealed to me; and that is the very first thing in all recitations 

Mr. DitLenseck: I want to commend Miss Young’s work in this 
respect, that it seems to me she comes to us this morning with a 
very clear, distinct conception of her own of the selection she has 


presented to us. She seems to have a very definite conception of 


what she wants to do. Her voice is very clear and her enunciation 


is very good; but it seems to me that there is a lack of variety, 
that she didn’t make her transitions marked enough, as she drifted 
from one phase of thought into another—a little monotonous. I 
believe that would be a very good criticism, a very just one. Pro- 
fessor Trueblood covered this criticism, however, that at times there 
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seemed to be a recurrence of the same melody towards the end of 
her lines, the same inflection toward the close. 

Miss ZacHos: Speaking on the same line with Professor Dillen- 
beck, I would like to say that there was a lack of emotional color, 
I should call it. The author never says all that he wants to say, 
it is impossible; that is left for the reader to reproduce by tone and 
all the elements of expression. There was a lack of that thinking 
which comes between thoughts in the speaker, and which is sug- 
gested by certain uses of the pause; because in those pauses the 
transitions of feeling that are coming to her, as shown in this selec- 
tion, are made known to us by the reader. In too sudden changes 
we fail to get from one thought to the other. The speaker did not 
give herself time for those thoughts that come in between, and that 
was the reason she failed in making the transitions, I think. There 
was that hard, dull, despairing tone at the beginning of the recita- 
tion, which was good; but that emotion under which she is labor- 
ing is mingled with physical weakness and illness, and it will always 
color that despairing tone; and if one little phrase is in a hard tone, 
the next will change altogether and come under another psychologi- 
cal aspect, which would be due to the physical condition. I thought 
the speaker lacked in what I would call emotional color. 

Mr. Hawn: It is scarcely necessary to thank the young lady for 
her services, except that I do want to repeat to her my personal 
thanksgiving, because there is no service rendered before a body of 
this sort so perfectly vital as offering one’s self as a willing sacrifice 
to our criticism. The points have been pretty well covered, I think. 
I want to call attention to what I think was the cause of the monot- 
ony of the delivery, in the bad handling of two or three elements of 
expression. One was, not only the monotony of tone, lack of tone 
coloring, as we now term it, but a poor handling of the element of 
time. There was an even flow; I could not help seeing that the 
recitation was a recitation, something coming from a book. The 
rhythmic flow of the words was always made by an even expulsion. 
In describing the details of her wedding journey, when she spoke of 
the church, the climax was not made—that is, of course, from my 
personal standpoint—the climax was lacking. Every detail was 
recalled in the same manner, the counting of the raindrops, etc. I 
didn’t see any growing climax as she neared the altar where she 
was to be married to a man she did not love; and the worst fault 
then, as it occurs to me, was in the drawing of the picture, so far as 
the direction of the thought is concerned. I think I can make my- 
self clear in that regard. The eye, for instance, not only measures 
the distance, but it should keep clear to our vision here on this side 
of the footlights, the directions and the distances, and it is a vital 
matter to me to show just when and where the thought is concen- 
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tric outside of yourself, and concentric within. I recall one gesture 
particularly—“Oh! fool, fool!” The meaning there surely is self— 
the speaker. There should have been some look in the face, or some 
move of the hand to show that she was applying the epithet to her- 
self, whereas the hands being thrown down, “Fool, fool!” (illustrat- 
ing) has no connection with the thought; there is nothing to show 
that the thought was inward. So that all through that something 
was declaimed rather than endured. The look of the eye was down- 
ward, and the hand here (illustrating)—the hand was in the wrong 
place, I thought. 

Mrs. Ritey: Madam Chairman, I want to agree with all the 
good things that have been said on this young lady’s work,—her ease, 
her clearness, and the admirable way in which she has entered into 
the characterization—I agree with all of that. My suggestion to her, 
if she were my pupil, would be, to live the experience over in her 
practice more frequently. I got the feeling that this was a story 
she had told many, many times, until she could tell it without think- 
ing much about it. Now I think that fault is the root of all the 
faults that have been mentioned, i. e., lack of variety, poor phrasing, 
bad emotional coloring, lack of time, the poor handling of various 
elements, etc. I think they all come from this lack of present experi- 
ence; and that would be my suggestion, for Miss Young; to go over 
these things again, and re-live them, and she will be obliged to take 
time, she will be obliged to yield to her physical condition, she will 
be obliged, it seems to me, to correct all the faults we have men- 
tioned, if she will do this one thing. 

Miss WHEELER: Madam Chairman, the last speaker has done in 
part the thing that I was about to call for, and that was a suggesting 
of a remedy for the imperfections that have been noted. We all 
wish to commend the admirable reserve power, and the ease, and 
the character conception. All that we appreciate fully, and the 
spirit of the whole occasion is admirable. It occurs to me that this 
monotony of delivery, which is one point, I think, in which we all 
agree, may be a habit which is characteristic of the speaker, and 
which would follow her through a number of selections. That I 
couldn’t be sure of without hearing her in something else; but it 
would seem to me that that was the case, that it was a habit of tone 
melody; and if that were the case, I should think that other means 
would be necessary besides the ones already suggested. If it were 
simply in this selection, it evidently would be a lack of power to 
enter into the experience; but if it were a habit of voice which has 
been induced through life by various circumstances, which perhaps . 
we could not go back to, but we know the result—if that habit fol- 
lows her in everything, through all her life and even through her 
talking, I should think it would be necessary to use more severe 
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measures. In other words, that it would be necessary to take some 
sort of drill which would lift her out of this cadence—bits of dia- 
logue, bits of very clear and decided expressions of emotion and of 
thought, which would require altogether different melodies, and 
perhaps a certain amount of musical work; but it would seem that 
something would be necessary to counteract that habit. 

Mrs. L. J. MANNING: Madam Chairman, I agree with all that 
has been said, and think that Miss Wheeler covered the line of 
thought that I had. I.am not going to stop to congratulate the 
young lady, but simply say this, that I think possibly she ought to 
try more to get into the atmosphere of her selection. One can read- 
ily understand that here before this body it would be almost im- 
possible at a first reading to become unconscious, in a sense, of the 
audience, of the criticism which she anticipates; and of course that 
consciousness will affect her characterization. Buta very good thing, 
I think, is to strive to live in the selection just before the time of giv- 
ing it, so that one feels the atmosphere that should surround the 
conception. This, with varied experiences in different styles of 
recitation, as Miss Wheeler has said, will, I am sure, assist her out 
of those habits. 

Miss MarsLanp: It seems to me that the criticisms we are now 
giving are not altogether typical of the criticism each one of us 
would give individually. We surely would not give cold-blooded 
criticism; that is, we would give a criticism that would at that 
moment stimulate the pupil to put himself or herself into the mood 
of the selection. We would give it then and there. It seems to me 
that the cold-blooded criticism that is given after the selection is 
entirely finished is not the sort of criticism which we give when we 
are coaching a pupil alone. For instance, in telling the story of the 
journey to the church, it didn’t seem to me that the reading por- 
trayed the real distress that would be. experienced under such 
circumstances. It seems to me that the reader lacks human 
experience, that element that we need in order to enter into 
the feelings of others deeply, and which will come to this young 
lady when she has lived longer. We all know that our experience of 
life goes into all that’ we say; I don’t see how a young man or a 
young woman who has not yet known much of the real deep heart 
experience of life can put into the work its full measure or import, 
unless the individual has a vivid imagination. So it seems to me we 
should endeavor to convey to this young lady through our criticism 
that she try to feel, try to concentrate the mind, so that that experi- 
ence of the story shall become real to her. Now, I would say, how do 
you imagine a young girl would feel who had gone through such an 
awful experience? It would seem that the co-operation of the 
teacher is necessary in such cases, that the spirit of the teacher must 
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come to the pupil to assist him to enter into the true conception. I 
was very much pleased with the naturalness and simplicity of the 
lady’s manner of speaking, as it seemed to me she maintained a 
unity of interpretation; but I think what we are trying to suggest 
to this lady in our criticism and our comparative work, is that 
something that she will grow into some day. 

Miss Bioop: We have now three minutes left which are devoted 
to Miss Young, if she would like to reply to any of the criticisms: 

Miss Appa B. YounG: Somebody criticised the rising inflection 
at the end of the sentences. I think when I analyzed it I thought 
that she was so weakened physically that her thoughts trailed off, 
and she leaves the thoughts unfinished; going from one thought to 
the other, she sort of slides into the next and leaves the former 
thought unfinished. I don’t know who criticised me in that. I agree 
with the criticism on the phrasing; I also agree with the criticism 
as to the pauses between the thoughts; I agree with that. But some 
one criticised in regard to the climax coming at the journey to the 
church, I don’t think the climax of the selection comes until the pin 
episode. I think when she is living it over again, that she feels just 
as she did at the time; and when she comes to the church she is 
sort of dazed—stupefied. That is what I tried to show in the tone, 
in the journey to the church; and as to the gesture downward, I 
think she is so overpowered by her emotion—she is living it over, 
and the man is supposed to be there at her feet, and she feels as 
though she had given up everything—I think that gesture shows it. 
If it goes in, that would be suffering inwardly; but it seems to me 
‘that she is giving it all up, and so the gesture would go out; that 
is the way it seemed to me. I think that is all. [Applause.] 

Mr. TruesLoop: Madam Chairman, I want to compliment that 
speech. [Applause.] That is direct, forcible, and the very best sort 
of oratory. 

Mr. Perry: One lady says, “Live it!” 
will never have to “live it.” but get it through her art with which 


I hope the young lady 


she spoke. 
Adjourned to 9:00 A. M. Wednesday, June 27. 


MISS MARY A. BLOOD, CHarIrRMAN. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, IQ00—Q:00 A. M. TO 10:00 A. M 


Supject: The Teaching of Oratory. 


Miss Bioop: I desire to thank the members of this section for 
their hearty interest and co-operation in the exercises we had yes- 
terday. You took hold so readily and so earnestly that it made the 
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exercise a success, and I am grateful to you. This morning we will 
have the great pleasure of listening to a lesson in oratory, given 
by one who is not only a master of the art, but a master in presenting 
his principles to others. Let me introduce to you Professor Thomas 
C. Trueblood, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. [Applause.] 

Occupying the first row of seats, facing the rostrum, was a class 
of High School graduates, who had consented to act as a supposi- 
titious class in oratory. The members of this class were Emily 
Baldwin Thomas, Lulu Armstrong, Abigail M. Gallaher, Jean Fay, 
Violet Adams, Elsie Lang, Cora Heltzell and Ida Heltzell. 

Professor Trueblood, upon his ‘introduction by Miss Blood, now 
came forward and addressed the class. 

Mr. T. C. Truestoop: I am asked to give you a lesson in ora- 
tory this morning. I never saw you before, but I am going to 
treat you as though you had had a course in elocution before you 
came to the work in oratory. You remember I told you—or who- 
ever taught you elocution should have told you—that it is our pur- 
pose as teachers of oratory to disturb a pupil as little as possible, 
give him credit for all that is good, calling his attention to certain 
faults which he can remedy by practice, alone or with others. It 
is not our purpose to cast people in the same mould, to make all 
our pupils when we are through with them imitators of ourselves, 
so that you can tell them in any part of the United States. The 
idea is to develop as much as possible the individual by giving him 
certain general principles that are the basic work of public speak- 
ing. For instance, we do not believe it is wise for us, in voice 
control, to thrust the voice out of its natural resonance into a deep, 
unnatural resonance. The proper thing is, to develop the voice in 
both ways, up and down; not only so that you can use higher and 
lower tones with ease, and all of them with clearness, but that you 
can use more volume, and that your tones may be more mellow and 
pleasant. All this should be done by developing the voice where 
nature set in ordinarily. Sometimes it does not set it right, and 
you have to go to work by a long process of vocalization and place 
it right; but the voice may be enlarged without being thrust down 
into the throat. I have had in my experience most distressing cases 
because of the difficulty of getting the voice out when it has once been 
thrust down. It takes longer to develop on natural lines, but it is 
a great deal better when we get it. 

Now I want to call your attention to some of the elements of 
elocution that we had last year. You remember that we studied the 
elements of good position on the platform. Let me recapitulate. I 
will not ask you to answer the questions. I will answer them for 
you. In studying the best statues and paintings, and the art as 
presented by the best of our writers on the subject, including Del- 
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sarte and Austin, we have come to this conclusion, that a good posi- 
tion for ordinary speaking on the platform where there is nothing 
highly emotional, is, first, a position similar to what I hold now, 
where one foot is well advanced and directed outward from the heel 
of the other; and its counterpart, where the opposite foot is ad- 
vanced. (Illustrating. ) 

A position where the foot is thrust out so (illustrating), and let 
rest on the inside, with the hip thrown out, and this shoulder out to 
balance, and the head on the other side, is ungainly. God intended 
that you should grow straight up from the earth. He put you flat- 
footed, and expected you to stand up that way. If you do anything 
vigorously, you should stand in a vigorous position. Get the cor- 
rect position; stand erect. 

There is another class of positions which allow you to get nearer 
to your audience. If you want to make a strong appea!, you throw 


the body forward on the front foot, and balance easily with the foot 


that is back. (Illustrating. ) 

This is the counterpart, with the other foot forward.  (Illus- 
trating. ) 

I have given you only two positions, each one of which is divided 
into two parts. We will call them the first and second positions. 

There is a more heroic position, called the first attitude, in which 
the right foot, or the left foot, it does not matter which, is more 
extended. It is used in heroic work, strong apostrophe, where you 
need broader, larger and grander positions; so you extend the foot 
to brace the body. 

Now, these are the general principles of oratorical positions. 
There are a good many variations, but there are only three basic 
principles, which I have given you 

Let us leave them, and go to the basic principles of gesture for the 
orator. Some one said something in the Convention yesterday 
about five gestures. If she had said five principles of gesture, that 
would have been a different thing. You may have five thousand 
gestures in five principles; and while all gesture may be reduced 
to seven principles, there are only four principles that are much 
used in oratory. The others, the dramatic principles, are very 
seldom used. The first is this (illustrating), where the hand is 
open. We call it the hand supine, or the normal position of gesture 
in ordinary explanation, giving, receiving, appealing, supplicating, 
and the like. Nearly half the gestures used belong to this principle. 
Now, opposed to that, is this—(illustrating )—in which you have the 
palm of the hand away from the eye. This principle is used in com- 
manding, suppressing, rebuking, blessing. 

Another principle used by the orator a great deal is this, the 
index. [Illustrating.] It is used in specializing, pointing out, enu- 
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merating, detecting. You lay down several propositions that you 
want to bring before your audience, with your open supine hand, 
but call attention to a particular one with the index finger. There 
are many kinds of the index [Illustrating variously]. _ All those are 
used. 

There is one more of the oratorical principles of gesture, and 
that is the clenched fist. This gesture is used in driving in argu- 
ment, and sometimes in mauling in an opinion. It is the gesture 
used in defense; it is nature’s weapon, the only one besides the 
foot. You have now had the four oratorical principles of gesture. 

1 want before calling on any of you to speak, to call attention to 
two elements of oratory that I think the most important. They are 
directness and earnestness. I mean by directness that when you 
have anything to say, you say it to your audience, and not over 
them. It is that searching out tone which seeks the audience and 
the heart. I may illustrate it in this way: that tone which is not 
direct may be compared to an arrow which is shot up into the air, 
and comes down two hundred yards away; and may hit, and may 
not hit. The direct tone may be compared to the Mauser bullet 
which goes straight to the mark, not over it. Now there is direct- 
ness of tone, and directness of gesture. Is there any question, when 
you sit down at the table, or in the parlor, about the directness of 
your tone? If you have anything to say, you say it right into the 
face of the person, looking at him, talking to him. Your tones are 
direct and earnest. 

Now, as to the action, gestures that are meant for the audience 
are usually put between you and the audience. It I have a proposi- 
tion to lay down to you, I do not lay it down up yonder, or off 
yonder. I lay it down to you. I look at you and talk to you, and my 
gestures are between me and you. I have seen students in ora- 
torical contests who were so much away from the audience that 
the audience got away from them! They went soaring away, and 
left the audience and the judges. The audience are the judges that 
you are seeking; there may be special judges; but the audience are 
the judges. Go after the audience, and you go after the judges, by 
talking to them, and not over them. 

The element of earnestness comes from two or three things. It 
comes from knowledge of the subject; it comes from belief in the 
cause, and, therefore, belief in the message. A student that comes 
before an audience with an oration that has no message in it is one 
who is going to lose the contest, or lose the audience. The way 
to get people interested in the message that you have to give them 
is to be thoroughly conversant with the subject, thoroughly aroused 
to the feeling of what you are doing. If you are writing an oration 
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on expansion, you must know all about expansion, and what you 
want to say about it, and must believe in it. 

You want to believe in the side that you are presenting. In other 
words, as I said yesterday, you want to get behind the subject 
and make the audience believe as you believe. 

Now, let us see if in practice we can get at some of these points 
that I have been giving you. I gave you yesterday some clippings 
from one of the latest and best speeches in Congress, that of Sena- 
tor Beveridge of Indiana, who himself was once an honor orator 
in the Inter-state Oratorical Association. When you come to speak 
the words that Beveridge spoke in the Senate, when the older Sena 
tors sought him as the man that knew most about the subject, and 
who was best fitted to speak on the Philippines, I wish that you would 
put what you have to say as nearly as possible to this audience, and 
see if you cannot make them believe what these lines indicate to 
you. If you believe, see that you make others believe; see if you 
can get directness and earnestness, so desirable in a public speaker. 

Let me say, that the opportunities for women in public speaking 
are great. Year before last the honor debater in Cornell University 
was a woman; she led the debating team against the University of 
Pennsylvania, and they won the debate. Last year the leader of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University team against Oberlin was a woman. She 
made the best speech of the evening, and won the contest for the 
Ohio Wesleyan. There are opportunities for women in debating 
and oratory just as well as for men. 

Will the lady to whom passage No. 1, from Mr. Beveridge’s 
speech, was assigned, Miss Jean Fay, please come forward to the 
platform, and give it to the audience? 

(Miss Fay complied.) 

Now, will you give that clause, “This question is deeper than 
any question of party politics,” right to the audience a little more 
directly? (The lady complied.) Do not make your “deeper” so 
strong the next time; and I would not bring out the word “any,” 
because it is not necessary to the thought there,—“deeper than any 
question of constitutional power.” Now, address the class again, 
“Ladies and gentlemen,’—to get directness. The best way, I find, 
to get directness is to address the class. Go ahead. “God has not 
been preparing the English-speaking and Teutonic peoples,” etc. 
You are on the right track; and there was a good deal of the ora- 
torical in that. It was most of it direct. With a little bit more 


earnestness that would be very impressive and effective as a piece of 


speaking. 

Of course, you have known these words only since yesterday. 
The words are a little in your way. 

If I had time enough I should ask you to prepare your own 
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speeches on the Philippines. I should ask each of you to take one 
phase of the question and write a speech on it. But I did not think 
it quite fair to ask you to prepare speeches on one day’s notice. So 
I gave you something that I thought you might use along the same 
line as though you had to talk yourselves on this question. That 
is the difference between a lesson in oratory and a lesson in elocu- 
tion. 

Now, let us hear the second passage. (The next extract was 
declaimed by Miss Emily Baldwin Thomas.) Speak it a little 
stronger, and see if you cannot impress those in the back of the 
room. “What son of a soldier of the flag!” Do that again. Your 
phrasing was not good there. (The pupil tried again.) Go back a 
little, and try that last again. “It is these”’—put in there, “Gentle- 
men.” “It is these, gentlemen.” By interpolating an address to the 
audience in that manner it gives more directness. Say, “It is these, 
gentlemen, which make our flag a holy thing.’”” Now try it. (The 
pupil complied.) Seek your audience more. (Repeats.) That is 
good. Now appeal to the audience here: “What son of a soldier of 
the flag,” etc. Go ahead. (Pupil complies.) Very well. That is 
on right lines, and with practice would be a good piece of ora- 
torical work. Strength of articulation and vocal power will come 
with practice, if you will follow up the drills given last year in the 
class. (Applause. ) 

Now, here is another speech. I thought we would have both sides 
presented, so I brought you one of William J. Bryan’s. This was 
delivered before the Duckworth Club in Cincinanti, January, 1899. 
We will now have some sentiments on the other side of this sub- 
ject. Now, you are not personating Bryan. (Laughter.) Under- 
stand, you are giving out Bryan’s thought. You have mastered the 
thought. Now impress your audience just as much as you can with 
this thought; what does Bryan say? 

Pupi_: “The sentiments of the people upon any great question 
must be measured during the day of deliberation, and not during 
the hours of excitement.” 

Mr. Trvues_oop: That is not strong enough. When? 

Tue Pupit: “During the day of deliberation, and not during 
the hours of excitement. A good man will sometimes be engaged 
in a fight; but it is not reasonable—” 

Mr. Truestoop: Do not emphasize “man,” because man takes 
in everybody. Man is understood. “Ladies and gentlemen,” put 
that in, will you? 

Puri: “A good man will sometimes be engaged in a fight, 
ladies and gentlemen; but it is not reasonable to expect a judicial 
opinion from him before he has had time to wash the blood off his 
face.” 
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(The pupil was asked to repeat, and did so.) 
Mr. TruEBLOoD: To expect what from him? 
Pupit: “A judicial opinion from him before he has had time 


to wash the blood off his face.” 
Mr. TruEBLOoD: To do what? 
Puptt: “To wash the blood off his face.” 
Mr. TruesLoop: Very well; tell the audience that. 
Pupit: “Gentlemen, we have much of the animal in us still, in 


spite of our civilizing processes.” 
Mr. TruEBLOoD: In spite of what? 


q Pupi_: “In spite of our civilizing processes.” 

4 Mr. TruesLoop: Very well. Go ahead. (Pupil complies.) Now 

q get that searching out tone that you lack. You have drifted back 

: into the other again. (Pupil tries again.) Give it a little bit 
stronger. (Pupil repeats.) Very good. Very good. You could 

persuade an audience that way, and you would make a good de- 

q bater. Go ahead. (Here the gavel fell.) 

3 I am sorry.we cannot hear the rest of you to-day 


DISCUSSION. 


or for 


have a few moments for discussion, 


Miss Bioop: We 


any questions you would like to ask Professor Trueblood concern- 


ing his methods of teaching. 

Mr. E. M. Bootu: I was struck with one principle in these 
examples, namely, the reflex effect of posture upon that principle of 
directness. I noticed that each of those speakers who took the sub- 
jective posture, with arms back of them and the weight upon the heels, 
Mr. Trueblood was constantly prodding that they might get direct- 
ness of tone; it was almost impossible for them in that posture to 
bring the voice into the desired directness of tone. The last speaker 
was the one that retained that posture all the time, the first speaker 
almost all the time. The second one had the erect position and the 
arms at the side, ready to come into the forward motion. I think 
we couldn’t get a better illustration of that. I know in my own 
practice in drilling speakers several years since, | became so expert 
in that, that I could close my eyes and tell what posture the speaker H 
was maintaining by the tone of the voice. I could tell when the 
weight was upon both feet, and when it was upon the heel by the 
carrying qualities of the voice, or the retiring qualities of the voice. 
I am glad we have had this illustration of that principle for follow- 


ing years. 
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Mr. F. J. Brown: The subject of gesture, and especially of ad- 
dress in all its phases, is one that I have long been interested in. I 
notice this morning what I thought was a violation of one of the 
principles. In speaking of the heroic attitude, those thoughts of 
courage and will power—because there can be no hero without will 
-—he took a weak position of the body, one of the weakest positions 
the body can assume; that is, the left foot and the left hand were 
advanced. Now I know that that is the attitude of the pugilist to- 
day, but it is not the attitude of the Hercules as exhibited in ancient 
statuary; you find there that the right foot is opposed in all cases 
to the right hand, following the natural law of motion. He assumed 
an attitude with the hand up in advance. You touch that man from 
behind and he will go over, he will fall backwards. But you take 
the attitude with the right hand opposed to the right foot, and that 
is not weak from any point of the circumference. That follows the 
natural law of motion. Now, what is right in motion, if we follow 
the law, must be right in form, for what is right in form will not 
be wrong in motion. I don’t walk with my left hand and left foot 
both advanced. That would give a gait something like a camel’s. 
Now we don’t follow any principle there that I can see. It is simply 
a natural law, that every person in order to be graceful must sub- 
mit to. I want an explanation of that point, and of one other, viz.: 
Was the instruction from the outside this morning, or was it from 
within? Suppose a pupil has a conception of supplication, or pity, 
or whatever the idea may be, how do we come to find it? First and 
foremost we know that these emotions are attached to certain senti- 
ments. Now if certain sentiments produce particular emotions, why 
not cultivate the emotion and let the body be perfectly free and with- 
out any restraint express itself? I cannot follow those principles. 
I think they are man-made rules. 

Mr. McAvoy: Madam President, I just rise to commend what 
these young ladies did this morning. They didn’t rant or roar. It 
was beautifully done, they spoke so naturally. I want to commend 
the method of teaching directness and earnestness. There might be 
added to it also something of dignity, which these speeches require. 
I only want to criticise two things; I think Professor Trueblood 
did not make the distinction clear between the expression by the 
face, and the hands and arms. He intimated to these young ladies 
that the gestures were made only by the hands and arms, whereas 
the little child looks up into the face in appealing for something, it 
raises its hands, and then its voice. The other criticism is this :— 
perhaps he did it because they were before these teachers—but he 
assisted them without trying their patience at all, without insisting 
upon their trying to do things. Those are the two things that I 
would criticise. I think the method is most admirable. I have fol- 
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lowed this method of teaching directness and earnestness of speech 
Those who do not teach directness will utterly fail in teaching ora- 
tory, however well they may teach elocution. 

Mrs. Ransom: I have one criticism which I should like to 
make, and that is the calling attention to a word during a recitation 
Mr. Trueblood corrected one of the young ladies on the word 
“again.” It seems to me that words are only valuable as they ex- 
press ideas; and when we take the mind of the student from the 
thought and put it on the word itself, we destri yy the very object of 
teaching. The pronunciation of that word should of course be 
taught, but at some time outside of the lesson in vocal expression. 
Words are only valuable as they express ideas. They are used for 
that purpose, and when we call the attention to the technical matter 
of pronunciation, or form, then we take away from the thought 
Anything which will take the pupil away from the thought is harm- 
ful. The reason we have stereotyped reading, reading which is not 
spontaneous, is because we are in bondage to words 

Mr. Hawn: That of course is true, but the matter of pronun 
ciation is what this Association stands for very largely. It is a 
fundamental matter. I, on the contrary, should like to have even 
more attention paid to the matter of pronunciation. To give you 
an idea: One of our colleagues, who shall be nameless, was in 
conversation with me and I remarked that I had a little touch of 
hay fever during the night. He suggested that perhaps I had in- 
haled some “poll-en.” I didn’t catch his meaning. I thought he 
referred to Poland water—I didn’t know what he meant. Finally 
I found he meant “pol-len.” I think there were several errors in 
pronunciation that might have been corrected, but for possible 
embarrassment to the young ladies, for whose services we are of 
course grateful. The word “sacrifice’—the noun and verb are 
pronounced exactly alike. There is one little matter I wanted 
to ask Professor Trueblood—if i i ‘ver ; mat in seeking 
for directness of thought, use a sustained inflection upon the 
address, in an oration or declamation. The address may be treated 
in two ways; if the thought following the address, or apostrophe 
to the audience, is directly connected with the audience, then, of 
course, the voice is sustained. The other method is where the 
address to the audience is simply a matter of courtesy, as, “Mr 


Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen.” Here the falling inflection 


simply implies courtesy; but if the opening words were, “Mr 


President, Ladies and Gentlemen, we are assembled here, etc., 
taking the audience into the thought (as part of the expression 
“we’), then the sustained inflection is proper, it occurs me. I 
don’t believe it is proper in order to gain directness of though 
start out by saying, “Mr. President,” with the sustained voice 
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you appeal directly to the audience then you use the sustained in- 
flection. 

Mr. T. C. Truestoop: I watched the gentleman (Mr. F. J. 
Brown) while he was speaking, and all the time during his speech 
he used the right hand, and supported it with the right foot. [lIl- 
lustrating. | 

It was a good speech—a direct speech. His right foot and the 
right side of his body went right into the speech. Nine out of ten 
speakers in direct, easy address, support the right hand with the 
right foot. 

As to the correcting of mispronunciations, of course if I had had 
these young ladies last year—and I talked to them as if such had 
been the case—I should not have had to correct such a word as 
“again,’ or some other words that ought to have been corrected. 
While I should notice faults of pronunciation after the speaker is 
through, generally, and give him a list of mispronounced words 
and let him go to work and correct them, yet I do believe in the 
necessity for careful attention to pronunciation constantly. 

Mr. Hawn spoke of the sustained address, as in “Fellow Citi- 
cens,” “My friends,” etc. When the address belongs to the 
thought, and is connected closely with it, then it should go right 
into it—“Ladies and Gentlemen, so and so.” But suppose you 
pause after “Fellow Citizens,” and take a drink of water, or lay 
your manuscript down, there should be a falling inflection, as that 
act is not connected directly with the thought. 

Mr. McAvoy: When the young lady that repeated the passage 
failed to bring out a certain word, you prompted her. My criti- 
cism is, that I would not do that until the pupil had first exhausted 
her own resources. Of course I said afterwards in mitigation that 
I thought you did that because they were placed in an embarrass- 
ing position. The first criticism, Professor Trueblood, was that 
you made no distinction between facial expression and gesture by 
the hands and arms. 

Mr. TruesLoop: I didn’t have time to elaborate on that. I 
think that anybody that knows anything about expression under- 
stands that these things go together. 

Miss Bioop: That closes our exercises in this section this morn- 
ing. To-morrow morning a class of High School pupils will be 
given a beginning lesson in Elocution. 

Adjourned. 
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FTHURSDAY, JUNE 28, Ig00, 9:00 TO 10:00 A. M 


Subject: Beginning Work in Elocution with Adult Students 


Miss Bioop: We had yesterday morning a practice lesson in 
the teaching of oratory, showing how Professor Trueblood, of the 
University of Michigan, would ‘teach a class of beginners in oratory 
This morning we are to have a beginning lesson in elocution which 
will be conducted by Miss Cora M. Wheeler, of Utica, New York. 

Miss Wheeler now assumed charge of the impromptu class of 
young ladies, which consisted of the following: Misses Armstrong, 
Benedict, Fay, Gallaher, Cora Heltzell, Ida Heltzell, Thomas, and 
Walbart, all High School graduates, of St. Louis. 

Addressing the class Miss Wheeler said: “Girls, we are met 
for the first time to get acquainted with each other and to do a 
little thinking along the line of reading. I wish you would, as 
far as possible, try to divest yourselves of any timidity or uncom- 
fortable feeling about doing anything that you will be asked to 
do, because from the fact that you put yourselves in the position 
of learners, of pupils, you protect yourselves against any sort of 
criticism that would be unpleasant to you. Don’t be afraid to read, 
and don’t be afraid of any criticism by your teacher, or by any who 
may listen, because from the very fact that you are here in the 
position of beginners, it is evident that you are willing and anxious, 
even glad to accept suggestions, and to follow along the lines 
suggested. 

I want to ask you for a few moments to tell me what you do 
when you read? Let us first take silent reading; let us make a 
distinction, of course, between silent reading and oral reading 
Will you tell me what is the good of silent reading; that is, what 


are you doing when you take up a selection and look at it for the 


first time, a newspaper, or anything that you want to gather a 
thought from? Will you tell me what you are doing? Miss 
Heltzell, will you rise, please? 

Miss HeEttze__: Simply trying to get from the text the thought 
of the author. 

Miss WHEELER: What have you to assist you, Miss Thomas? 

Miss Tuomas: You have your knowledge of the words that 
you are reading, and your brain to assist you in their comprehen- 
sion. 

Miss WHEELER: We have got to the idea then that when you are 
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reading to yourself, you are simply getting, with the help of your 
previous experience, that which is suggested by the printed word 
before you. Thank you. Now, when we come to oral reading, 
what do we add to that? 

Miss WaA.part: You add the voice. 

Miss WHEELER: When we come to oral reading we add the voice, 
Miss Walbart says. Has any one anything to add to that? 

Miss Wa.part: And we give out to others. 

Miss WHEELER: We give out to others, the pupil says, what we 
have received. That is the thought that I wanted you to get and 
hold, of the giving out. We get the thought in the silent reading, 
and give it forth in the oral reading. Now I want you to think 
for a moment what a word is to you, what a word means to you; 
and I want to write one or two words on the blackboard here, and 
see if they suggest anything to your mind. Then I will simply ask 
you as a whole, to how many of these pupils does that word convey 
any impression? [Writing on blackboard “chien.” There was no 
response from the class.] See if this word does [writing on board 
“canis’]. It does? To how many? [Four hands up.] Now to 
how many does this convey an impression? [Writing the word 
“dog’]. [All hands up.] Well, give me some of the impressions 
it makes upon you; just tell me what sort of an image it brings to 
your mind. Describe the image for a moment briefly, Miss Arm- 
strong. 

Miss ArmstronG: Well, it brings up the description of an 
animal. Of course we all know what it looks like 

Miss WHEELER: Oh, no! I don’t believe any of us are thinking 
of the same thing. I don’t believe “we all know what it looks 
like.” I don’t know what your dog looks like. What was the first 
image that came to your mind? 

Miss ArMstroNG: That of my own pet dog. 

Miss WHEELER: Is it a large or small dog, a black or white dog? 

Miss ArMSTRONG: Small, and shaggy. 

Miss WHEELER: Long tail, or short? 

Miss ARMSTRONG: Quite a long tail, and quite a pretty one— 
at least I think so. 

Miss WHEELER: A Newfoundland? 

Miss ARMSTRONG: No. 

Miss WHEELER: Not as large as a Newfoundland? 

Miss ArMstronG: Yes, I think it is. 

Miss WHEELER: Well, you have your picture, and we have it 
partly. Will you tell us the impression it produces on you, Miss 
Fay? 


Miss Fay: There is a small fox-terrier lives next door to us; 
he is white and has black spots, and a very short tail. 
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Miss WHEELER: Then we agree that the word is only useful 
to you so far as it gives an impression, do we not? The first word 
I wrote was of no use to any of you, so far as I can see. The 
second was of use to some; the third word was of use to all of 
you. If we all agreed that this mark [writing a nondescript char- 
acter on the board] should mean “dog,” if we had always agreed 
that that should mean that, and you had been accustomed to it all 
your life, it would mean that to you. The word “dog” is there- 
fore not a thing, but a symbol. It is only useful to you in so far 
as it gives you an impression—as it makes an impression. Now 
I want you to think, on what does your power in silent reading then 
depend? I often wonder how pupils can study when they don’t 
seem to know how to get the impression from the printed word. 
They must waste a great deal of force. When you study geog- 
raphy or history, or when you read something and wish to be 
able to tell what you have read, you waste a great deal of force 
unless you can get first a clear, accurate impression from the 
printed words. How many people are there, do you suppose, that 
read an article in a newspaper on some subject upon which they 
are interested, that can tell you accurately what it contained? How 
many people can tell you after they have received an invitation, 
for example, just when, where, and all about it? You hear a 
dozen ladies talking about something that has taken place; there 
will be a decided difference of opinion. One says “I read it 
myself, and I can’t recollect exactly what it said.” Another says, 
“T read it, but really I can’t tell where it happened.” Still another 
says, “Well, I read it, but I will have to look at it again.” That 
sort of reading is not very useful. We waste a great deal of time, 
all of us, in that kind of reading and in that kind of study. Now, 
in oral reading, on what does your success or power depend, taking 
the two thoughts we had in the first place, the getting and giving? 

Miss GALLAHER: It depends upon your knowledge of the sym- 
bols, of words, and upon your voice. 

Miss WHEELER: That's good. It depends upon your knowledge 
of the symbols, and upon your voice. Will some one else suggest 
something in that line? Upon what does your power in getting 
and giving from the printed word depend, Miss Heltzell ? 

Miss Hettzett: I think also upon the amount of attention you 


are giving to the article you are reading. and upon the extent of 


your vocabulary. 

Miss WHEELER: Somewhat upon the extent of your vocabulary; 
but I will assume that you are reading matter which does not con- 
tain words other than those with which you are familiar. I will 
only give you such words as you are familiar with; then upon 
what does your power of getting and giving depend? 
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Miss Cora Hettzett: I should think it would depend upon the 
clearness of the mental picture which the word conveys; you can’t 
give a clear picture of something which you don’t understand men- 
tally. 

Miss WHEELER: It depends upon the clearness of the mental im- 
pression produced by the word. Now I would like the other side 
of it; it depends upon two things; it depends upon the clearness of 
that impression, on the getting side; and now when we come to the 
giving side, upon what does it depend? 

Miss Tuomas: It depends upon your knowledge or power of 
pronunciation; for instance, with words pronounced alike and hav- 
ing different meanings, if you don’t clearly convey the meaning 
of the rest of the sentence, your audience will not understand 
whether it is a noun or a verb, for instance. 

Miss WHEELER: If you get the impression clearly and pronounce 
the words correctly, you are reading well; that is the inference 
that I gather so far. Do you all agree to that? 

Miss HettzeLtt: It depends upon variation and inflection, and 
showing that you understand it. 

Miss WHEELER: Can’t you combine that into one thing more? 
It does depend upon all those things, but can’t you combine that 
into something that will unify it? Give us the other side, the 
giving side, what does that depend upon? 

Miss Hettzett: It depends largely upon the comprehension of 
your listeners. 

Miss WHEELER: Perhaps that is fair; but you have something 
to do with that. 

Miss Tuomas: I think if you have no interest in the article you 
are reading, it makes it harder to understand. The greater interest 
you feel, the greater desire you will have to impress your audience 
with what you have received. 

Miss WHEELER: Your audience—I don’t mean a public audience; 
I mean an audience of one. It may be you are reading in your 
own home; the listening depends, upon your side, upon your man- 
ner of giving, that is true. Can’t we make that a little more 
general, so that this side will correspond to the other side? You 
have named the strength of the impression, now what else? What 
is it which includes all the rest of it on the other side? 

Miss Hettrze.t: The power of conveying. 

Miss WHEELER: Exactly—the power of expression. That in- 
cludes all that you have said about the desire to give, and all that. 
That desire to give is a blessed thing. Never crush it out in your- 
self or in anybody else. That desire to give is the most blessed 
thing we have implanted in us. It is the beginning of everything. 
It is what makes the little child wish to express itself in all sorts 
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of ways. Don’t criticise yourselves and say, “Perhaps if I give 


that, Mrs. Somebody will tell me I am trying to be something 


different from what I am, or perhaps, I haven't the power 
You never will have the power, girls, unless you begin to use it. 
Now, we have got so far, the getting and the giving; and now if 
you were going to give something, your first care after you had 
selected your gift would be, to see that it reached its destination. 
You would not throw it out on the street, hoping that the person 
for whom it was intended would pick-it up, would you? You 
would not promulgate it in a general way into the air? You would 
not entrust it to an expressman and say, “I want this to go to 
somebody and I hope it will get there.” You would see that it 
reached its destination by every practical means. How do you 
know that what you express reaches its destination? You know 
by your own feeling, and by your listener. That is where the 
listener comes in, that is where the listener belongs to you. That 
is where the sympathy comes in between you and your mother, if 
you will read to your mother and she is a little bit deaf, and you 
are reading for her pleasure, you are not thinking so much about 
what you are giving out as you are thinking, “Is she hearing it? 
Will it give her pleasure?” If you are reading to some one whose 
hearing is sensitive, to whom you want to convey a pleasant and 
agreeable impression, your first thought is, “Is this reaching her 
in a pleasant way?” That is one thought, in connection with your 
listener 

The next thing I want you to consider is—I asked you to 
look at a word at the beginning simply. for a special purpose; but 
you don’t look at one word when you look at the printed page 
You don't see just one word and not the other words. You see a 
number of words. You see perhaps to the end of the line, or, if 
you are very quick you see two or three lines. If you are very, 
very quick, you see the whole paragraph in a_ general sort 
of way clear to the end. How many, when they first look at the 
paragraph, see through it in a general way to the end, and have 
an idea how it is coming out? You know what I mean, how many 
see through to the end of the line? Perhaps you can’t exactly tell. 
Of course it makes a difference whether it is prose or poetry. Let 
us just try something. Take this, Miss Heltzell, [distributing short 
printed selections to various members of the class]. Now, just 
glance at that, if you please, and read me not all the words, but 
as many as you are sure of that you think belong together, as many 
as will give us an approximate idea, Miss Heltzell, quickly, right 
off, tell us. Don’t look at it twice. 

Miss Hetrzert: [After glancing at card handed her]: “The 
foundation of all education, referring to a child.” 
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Miss WHEELER: Give me as many words as you are perfectly 
sure of, that will give us a beginning thought, after quickly glanc- 
ing there. 

Miss Hettrzett: “The foundation of all education—” 

Miss WHEELER: Don’t give it as though you had finished. You 
have a sort of an idea of what you are going to talk about. The 
next pupil do the same thing. I don’t want you to make up the 
thought, but tell me literally. 

Miss Tuomas: “In Japan the girls are named from plants or 
flowers.” 


Miss WHEELER: Please understand that what I want is that you 
should gather as many as you can of the words at one glance; or 
rather, not as many as you can, but as many as will give us the 
suggestion of the thought. Don’t go beyond what you are sure of. 
Don’t improvise, but carry the actual words. Will the next one 
try? 

Miss WaALBART: “A commissioned officer of the Union Army—” 

Miss WHEELER: That's enough. You have enough to start on. 
Now the next thing is the next group. The greatest thing that 
you have to fight or combat in your oral work in reading is the 
tendency to lump things together indiscriminately, and not be sure 
of what you are seeing. Take time to gather the next group, don’t 
be hurried, take time to get your thought from the printed words. 
Think of.them in bunches or groups, and be sure that each group 
means something to you. Now, will some one try once more? Go 
on a little further, only giving us what you are sure of, and if 
you will look off the page a little when you have gathered the group, 
you will find your voice will project better. 

Miss Hettzett: “The foundation of all education from the time 
the child first begins to learn, is thoroughness. Whatever is at- 
tempted must be carried out thoroughly, until the learner becomes 
master of the subject.” 

Miss WHEELER: Were you sure of that second sentence when 
you began it? Did you look clear through to the end? 

Miss Hetrzet_: I don’t think I did. 

Miss WHEELER: Now take time to know what you are going to 
read before you begin. 

Miss Hettzett: “Thoroughness is the ground work of all good 
habits of mind, and the child’s mind is as much a bundle of habits 
as its body.” 

Miss WHEELER: Now don’t try to read that, but give it to those 
people right over there—to those palms. [Indicating palms at rear 
of the room.] 

Miss HeEttze_t: “Thoroughness is the ground-work of all good 
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habits of mind, and the child’s mind is as much a bundle of habits 
as its body.” 

Miss WHEELER: That is what I mean; that will do very nicely. 
The next one try it. 

Miss Tuomas: “In Japan girls are named from plants or flow- 
ers, while boys are simply, first boy, second boy, etc.; though of 
late years parents are beginning to call them Patience, Fidelity, 
or by some other trait of character. The parts of the body are 
named in reference to their use; for instance the thumb is the 
parent finger, the first finger, the man pointing finger, etc.” 

Miss WHEELER: Now, this matter of grouping is sometimes a 
little bit puzzling. I wish you would in your own minds group 
this sentence as I write it on. the board, then I will call on some 
one to read it to me. “His appetite for what he has grows by what 
he feeds on.” Miss Carrie Heltzell. 

Miss Heltzell read the sentence as requested 

Miss WHEELER: I did that to call your attention to the fact 
that grouping does not depend upon punctuation. That sentence 
occurs in a reading book, and the words “has grows” ends a line. 
There is no punctuation; no punctuation is required. I couldn't 
make it come at the end of the line here on the blackboard. Ninety- 


nine people out of a hundred begin that sentence, “His appetite for 


what he has grows.” I lay that to the fact that they have been so 
in the habit of depending upon punctuation as crutches, that when 
the crutches are taken away, they fail to use their own powers. 
You are to understand then that your grouping is not to be de- 
pendent upon punctuation. Punctuation helps you to divide the 
sentence and see where the subordinate clause is; but your group- 
ing depends upon what you individually want to say. Take the 
first stanza of Whittier’s poem— 

“Nauhaught, the Indian deacon, who of old 

Dwelt, poor but blameless, where his narrowing Cape 

Stretches its shrunken arm out to all the winds 

And the relentless smiting of the waves, 

Awoke one morning from a pleasant dream—’”’ 
Now, if you don’t see that “awoke” from the beginning, you see 
where you would be. You would be lost. That intermediate phrase 
you are apt to give as if it was the principal one. Here is another: 
“When he dies, people will ask, ‘what property has he left behind 
him?’ But the angels, who examine him, will ask, ‘What good 
deeds hast thou sent before thee?’” Will you read that, in your 
own way, Miss Heltzell? 

Miss Cora Heltzell and one other read the stanza, as requested. 
Miss WHEELER: Is there any difference in your interpretation 

of that? Do we all agree to that? 
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Miss ‘Ida Heltzell gave her rendering of the passage, followed 
by others of the class. 

Miss WHEELER: Now can any one suggest what differences of 
thought have been expressed in the various readings ? 

Miss Watsart: It is the difference between what the people 
are asking, and what the angels are asking. 

Miss WHEELER: That is not the difference I wish to bring out 
in the representation. I should draw all of those things out of 
the class if I had time, without prompting. I should not tell them 
anything. One of the class emphasized the word “examine,” an- 
other the word “angels.” 

Miss Wautpart: There was a difference in the inflection. 

Miss WHEELER: How many angels asked him? 

Miss Hettzett: We don’t know how many angels. 

Miss WHEELER: That's it. The angels who “examine” him are 
asking. We don’t know how many there are. The people are 
asking so and so, but the angels when they “examine” him will 
ask, “What good deeds hast thou sent before thee?” In the one 
case it restricts the angels to the examining committee of angels; 
the angels “who examine” will ask so and so. In the other case 
it simply reminds you that when the angels come to examine him 
they will ask something quite different from what the people have. 
What I want you to do between now and the next lesson is, to take 
some simple piece of prose, and prepare it according to these sug- 
gestions that I have given you; anything from a newspaper or 
magazine, such as you would read aloud at home, and prepare it 
by trying to bring out the thought clearly and definitely, being 
nearly sure of the grouping. And one other thing I want you 
to put into it is, the mood, as far as you can. That is, if I say, 
“Oh, what did he want to do that for?” Now you know very 
plainly what my mood is,—that I am angry. You know I mean 
to imply more than the simple question. If, on the contrary, I 
speak the same words in this tone [Illustrating] you know I am 
simply reading that out of a book. If I say it in this way [Illus- 
trating], you know that I think he has done something perfectly 
absurd, and I wish he hadn't done it; I think it is rather odd or 
whimsical, and I wish he hadn’t done it. Try to put into your 
reading the mood; let that be done daily. If you are busy in 
school, give it fifteen minutes or half an hour. If you cannot get 
anybody to practice on—sometimes victims are very willing, and 
sometimes they are busy—give it in your own room. Your imag- 
ination ought to be equal to that. Your imagination is something 
to be used in the getting and giving, both. First, I want you to 
practice reading aloud in your natural voice. That is not very 
much trouble to this class. You nearly all read as you talk. But 
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if you find you are not reading as you talk, stop and say some- 
thing; stop, and instead of using the author’s words, use your own 
words. Instead of saying [reading from one of the printed cards 
distributed] “It is only those people that have business relations 
with the government who know how exceedingly sharp officials 
are’—instead of reading that in those words, stop and say “Those 
people that come in contact with the government in their dealings 
are the only ones that really know how sharp officials are”; and 
you will find yourself getting out of your reading inflections and 
getting into your talking inflections. [Applause.] 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss Bioop: This lesson by Miss Wheeler we expected to have 
had followed by another lesson to be given by Miss Katherine Gill 
of the State Normal School, at Winona, Minnesota. But Miss 
Gill has written me that because of her own illness she is unable 
to be present; so I have given Miss Wheeler a little longer time. 
[Applause.] Now we must turn to the discussion. We shall be 
glad to hear from any of the friends. Miss Wheeler has certainly 
presented methods that are well worth most thorough discussion 

Mr. McAvoy: I don’t think that much can be said except by 
way of commendation. The simplicity of the work is certainly to 
be commended. We are not to say what we would do, in dis 
cussing it, we are to discuss what‘she did. Now, I think I have 
discussed all there is to discuss about it when I say that the sim- 
plicity is charming, and it was the simplicity which made it so 
effective. 

Mrs. Ritey: I have found this exercise most suggestive and 
valuable to me as a teacher, and I have nothing but commendation 
for it. I rise simply to ask Miss Wheeler if she will tell us in what 
the exercise differs from what she would have given had this been 
a “truly” class; did it differ at all? 

Miss WuHee ter: I think that it differed in nothing except that 
I made one or two explanations for the benefit of the audience 
that I should not have made to a class; and as I said, many of 
those points I should have persisted in longer in actual class work; 
[ should have drawn more from the class before I went on to the 
next thing. I should have made my steps slower and evolved more 
from the class; but if I had done that I would not have made but 
one step; I didn’t make many as it was. 

Mr. BootH: All great work is simple. I think we have had a 
marked illustration of it this morning. What charmed me was 
largely in the thinking which Miss Wheeler compelled from the 
class in presenting these things. I think we could all feel the 


enthusiasm which was awakened in the pupils, by the responses she 
s I 
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drew from them. I felt that if I was entering upon elocution that 
I should like to be in her class. [Applause.] 

Miss WHEELER: I would suggest that there are other things 
bearing directly on this, and that some other teacher present be 
asked to briefly outline her method of introducing the subject. Of 
course one can take hold of it from a great many different points, 
and this is only one. 

Miss Bioop: You have heard the suggestion of Miss Wheeler. 
I think, Miss Wheeler, I will wait one moment, as I am sure there 
are others who wish to discuss what you have done. Are there 
any others? 

Mr. Boorn: I will make another suggestion, if you will allow 
me to speak again. I hope this method will be continued in our 
future meetings. I think it is one of the most practical things that 
we have ever had. [Applause.] In that way we shall get these 
different methods brought out by different people, and I feel con- 
fident that other meetings will take up this same form of work. 

Mr. McAvoy: I would like to speak again. At just the last of 
the lesson, if you remember, Miss Wheeler spoke about imagina- 
tion. Of course the office of imagination is to see that which a 
man thinks. She said she had not been touching upon that line. 
Now, she touched upon imagination from the first word she spoke. 
She was teaching to develop the imagination of these children at 
every step she took. 

Miss Bioop: Are there any others; if not, may I ask if there 
are any in the room who would like to present a different method, 
as Miss Wheeler has suggested, for beginning work in elocution. 
I think it is quite like springing a new thing upon you to make this 
suggestion just now, but you have all done this work many times. 
Is there any one who would like to give his outline for the first 
lessons in elocution? 

Mrs. Ransom: I want to say that Miss Wheeler has shown us 
this morning that the true teacher of literature is the elocution 
teacher. 

Mr. F. J. Brown: I was very much pleased with the develop- 
ment of the lesson; in fact that is the way I do myself. But there 
is one question which was brought up—that of sight reading—of 
which I want to speak. In many of the books on elocution that is 
given a prominent place, and notwithstanding all the arguments in 
favor of it, I have never been able to see its value, for all thought 
takes a certain time for assimilation. I was not quite sure as to 
what importance the teacher placed on it this morning; that is, 
of the value of having the eye run along the paragraph. I can’t 
see the value of that, because you are only reading words, you are 
not getting the idea; and there are certain passages that I think 
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you could meditate upon a whole year, and then be doubtful in the 
end as to their meaning. I rise to ask simply what is the value of 
sight reading; what value is it to the student of elocution? 

Miss Bioop: The time has arrived when we must cut short 
further discussion, in order to give Miss Wheeler three minutes to 
close. 

Miss WHEELER: It was my fault that I did not more clearly 
indicate that point, but the time being so short I was not able to 
touch upon everything I wished. I would say to my students, that 
there is another lesson coming in which we can elaborate any points 
which we are conscious of having skimmed over too lightly. We 
as teachers know what points we have not made clear enough to 
the students, and those we should touch upon when we meet them 
again. Here, of course, we have not that opportunity. In regard 
to the value of sight reading, I have one or two things to say. 
In the first place, the great proportion of all our reading is and 


necessarily must be unprofessional; secondly, training in reading 


is not altogether for professional, but for amateur and home read- 
ing, that reading which makes us agreeable in our homes and 
socially; which stimulates conversation, and helps us in all those 
every-day ways. Of course there is no doubt that everything, 
nearly, that we read, and especially everything that we intend to 
present publicly, deserves years of study; the more we can give to 
it the better; but that faculty of being able to look along the line 
and catch the thought from the words is something that is almost 
indispensable in our daily reading. The reason why so many 
stupid blunders are made is because students cannot catch the 
words quickly when they see them. They go ahead on the wrong 
line, because they can’t have a year to study it. You don’t take 
a year to study a telegram when you first open it. The practice 
in sight reading that I have indicated. stimulates to quick action 
of the mind in taking in the thought from the printed page. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Miss Bioop: This closes our session, and the work of this 
section, with the exception of the report, which will be given to- 
morrow morning. I wish to thank those who have attended these 
meetings for their hearty co-operation, and their earnest work in 
helping us. I believe that we can do a great deal for our profes- 
sion throughout the country by means of these practical illustra- 
tions of the best methods. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. McAvoy: I want to say that these lessons in the workshop 
have been the most valuable we have had in any convention, and 
those who have not attended have lost something 

Adjourned. 


SECTION II—INTERPRETATION 


Mrs. Frances Carter, Chairman. 
Hatt Linpe.tt Hore. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1900, 12:00 TO 1:00 P. M. 


Selection for Study: Soliloquy from “Macbeth.” Was the letter 
the cause of the plot, or did it furnish the opportunity? 


SceNnE V.—INverNEss. A Room 1n Macsetu’s 
CASTLE. 
Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lapy Macsetu (Reads): “They met me in the 
day of success: and I have learned by the perfect- 
est report they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. When I burned in desire to question 
them further, they made themselves air, into which 
they vanished. Whilst I stood rapt in the wonder 
of it, came missives from the King, who all-hailed 
me “Thane of Cawdor,’ by which title, before, these 
weird sisters saluted me, and referred me to the 
coming on of time, with ‘Hail King that shalt be!’ 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my 
dearest partner of greatness, that thou mightst not 
lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of 
what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy 
heart and farewell. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

What thou art promised. Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great; 
Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it: what thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false 

And yet wouldst wrongly win: thou’dst have great Glamis 
That which cries ‘Thus thou must do, if thou have it’; 
An act which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
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That I may pour my spirits in thine ear 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal. 
Enter a Messenger— 
What is your tidings? 
SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE TREATMENT. 
From Tennyson—‘The Bugle Song.” 
The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 
The long light shakes along the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory 
Blow, bugle blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear 
And thinner, clearer, farther going; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 


Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying 


O love they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever 
Blow, bugle blow, set the wild echoes flying, 


And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


Mrs. Carter: In providing work for this Section, the committee 
have had in mind the thought that wrong theories are exploded and 
right ones established by practical demonstration and impromptu 
discussion. We hope, of course, to arrive at some definite prin- 
ciples that may be of great use to us hereafter in our profession. 
We will take up first for practical study the letter, and the speech 
following it, from Macbeth. [See above.] This will be inter- 


preted by three of our number who are ready to defend their 


interpretations. They do not come before us as pupils, but as pro- 
fessional teachers and readers. Right here I would request that 
you all try to take notes, if you have paper, because we may not 
finish this subject to-day, and in .that case we will take it up on 
Thursday, so don’t lose your points. 

Mrs. Carter then introduced in turn, Miss Eleanor H. Denig, 
of Chicago; Miss Fenetta Sargent Haskell, of Cuba, Missouri; 
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and Mme. Ida Serven, of Chicago, Illinois. Each of these ladies 
gave an interpretation of the passage from Macbeth above quoted. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Carter: The different interpretations have been given to 
you for your discussion and criticism. We will be glad to hear 
from any one, or to have any questions asked. 

Mrs. L. J. MAnniNG: In the first place, I think this is one of 
the rarest treats we have ever had in the convention [applause], 
and the ladies——well I think they know by the applause from the 
convention that they are heartily thanked for their work; so I 
won't stop for that. I should like to say first, that the interpreta- 
tion of all three pleased me very much, and gave us a wide, wide 
field for discussion. I know we shall not be able to say one-six- 
teenth of what we desire to say to-day; but first as to the interpre- 
tations. I find the three readers all gave the same interpretation 
in one respect,—that it was the first reading of the letter. That 
is what I gain from the pantomime and general expression, that 
it was the first reading of the letter. Of course if it was not so 
intended, the readers have a right to defend themselves. In the 
first instance, the first Lady Macbeth, by Miss Denig, gave me the 
impression of a soulless, severe, hard woman. That, from my 
own standpoint, I don’t think Lady Macbeth was. In the case of 
the second reading the letter was rather recited than read; the 
third reading of the letter was intensely human, and the inter- 
pretation of Lady Macbeth there would agree with my study of 
the character. I don’t think that such a woman as was depicted in 
the first two readings could have had such an enormous influence 
with her husband. Men are very difficult things to manage, and 
they are usually managed through their love instead of through 
coercion. The first two interpretations gave me the idea that Mac- 
beth was more or less driven; the last one, that he was led. Then 
I think that in Miss Denig’s interpretation, although very excel- 
lent, of course, as to her Lady Macbeth, the transitions were some- 
what too sudden. I should say of the three interpretations, that 
the one that came nearest to my ideal of Lady Macbeth was the 
third one, and from all of the interpretations, the answer I would 
make to the question put here,—“Was the letter the cause of the 
plot, or did it furnish the opportunity ?”—is that it did furnish the 
opportunity, but was not the cause of the plot. 

Mr. Hawn: I think we would better realize sooner or later, no 
matter what our interpretations may be, that the use of certain 
inflections and certain emphases upon certain words, will give an 
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indubitably never failing effect. The mode of emphasis upon this 
text was radically different in these three readings. The first two 
readers in almost every instance emphasized the modifying ad- 
jective of the word, as for example, the “perfectest” report, thus 
subordinating the word “report”; again, “mortal” knowledge is 
not correct. The word “knowledge” has not been in the least 
anticipated by the thought, nor is the word “report”. Frequently 
you will find that the adjective and the word which it modifies must 
be treated as a compound word. I think we realized that. I was sur 
prised to hear the first two readers pumping out by a little elevation 
of pitch, the modifying word instead of the principal word. The mod 
ifying word is of secondary importance, unless the word has been an 
ticipated. The modulations were brought out better, or best, by the 
last lady. There was no modulation at all, scarcely, in the first two 
But now criticising completely from a stage standpoint, the force and 
the distance, the hurling of the thought, from my standpoint was 
lacking in all three. For instance: The second interpreter in 
holding her arms out this way [Illustrating]—‘“Hie thee hither”’— 
you remember the arm was not straight enough to suggest the 
eagerness of desire for her husband’s return, that he might receive 
her counsel. The arm was not extended at all, but simply con 
fined to the side, and therefore the gesture was meaningless, “Hic 
thee hither.” Again, the last reader, in spite of her charming 
interpretation and emotional power,—the thought was not brought 
out on the “Hie thee hither.” The actress is in one spot, and she 
would lead the audience in front of the footlights to feel that 
Macbeth was there also, could not be anywhere else. The actress 
always conveys that, if gesticulating at all——from Charlotte Cush- 
man, down—by the arms thrown apart, and eyes glancing hither 
and yon, meaning that his absent spirit shall come here. The 
thought should have been thrown around, “Come to me from any 
point! Come! Come!”—not merely from that right-hand wing 
of the theatre there; but it is a matter of the spirit coming; there- 
fore the interpretation would have been benefited if that thought 
had been brought out, that Macbeth was really at a league’s dis 
tance. 

Mrs. Carter: I hope the ladies who have read this for us will 
be ready to defend their interpretations, and answer the criticisms 
on Thursday. Time goes so rapidly that we are not going to have 
time for it to-day. 


Mr. McAvoy: I will put two questions to the ladies, and they 


can answer when it comes their time to speak. The first is,—“Is 
Lady Macbeth, after she discovers the first statement in the letter 
that these spirits vanished into air, is she after that at all sus- 
picious that she may be overheard in reading this letter?” Second: 
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“What is meant by the words ‘Thus thou must do’”? 

Mrs. Carter: The first half hour is gone. I hope you will think 
about these questions and be ready to further discuss them on 
Thursday morning. We will next take up the rendering of Tenny- 
son’s “Bugle Song.” You notice we have the heading, 


“SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE TREATMENT.” 

By “Objective Treatment” I think the committee intends any imita- 
tion of the bugle notes at the close of each stanza; the “Subjective 
Treatment” confines your interpretation entirely to the bringing 
out of the thought of the author. I am going to ask Mr. Hawn, 
of Brooklyn, to give us the first intrepretation of the poem. 

Mr. Hawn: I have gotten permission for a word of explana- 
tion. The idea, as I understand it, is not to discuss the interpreta- 
tion of myself or the next reader, but to discuss the advisability 
or allowability of their using an imitative tone—actually attempt- 
ing to give the tone. My point is simply this, that only last year 
before this Association I discountenanced most emphatically every- 
thing in the way of imitative cries. I think I said that animal calls, 
bird tones, etc., were not allowable. Since then I have changed 
my mind very materially, because I find that in reading a text even 
with the eye, if you have the idea that a woman speaks, and the 
text says that she called “chick, chick, chick,” you cannot possibly, 
even mentally say “chick”—f[illustrating]; it is perfectly absurd. 
You immediately say “chick, chick, chick” [using imitation of call 
to chickens; also giving further illustration from Kipling]. To 
my mind the author's idea is to employ the most effective means 
to paint the word picture, bringing to your mind the characteristic 
manner of utterance of those words, therefore you have to read and 
interpret accordingly. And so it occurs to me that in attempting 
to give the Bugle Song, you should attempt the bugle notes. | 
want to say in self defense that I have never bugled before in my 
life. This is the first time. 

Mr. Hawn then gave his interpretation of the “Bugle Song.” 

Mrs. Carter: Miss Cora M. Wheeler, of Utica, will give us the 
interpretation by the other form. 

Miss WHEELER: I wish to say that I have never prepared this 
poem for public reading. I have only used it in teaching. I have 
been asked since I came here to give my interpretation of it, be- 
cause I believed in this kind of an interpretation. I despair of 
being able to give you my conception of it, because, I know, it is 
away beyond anything that I can reproduce. 

Two lovers are standing in the midst of the grandest scenes that 
nature can offer, at the sunset hour. Their hearts are filled with 
the melody and joy of living, while everything about them seems 
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to intensify that joy; their esthetic appreciation of the beauty 
around them, which appeals to them through the sense of the ear 
as well.as the eye, makes that moment one of recognition of some 
thing broader and deeper than ever before entered their lives. Life 
and nature are illuminated by the moment and the opportunity. 
The man speaks: [Miss Wheeler then gave the poem. | 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Perry: The question placed before us is “subjective treat- 
ment.” I move that it is the sense of this convention that the 
subjective treatment is the treatment which we agree to. Seconded 

Mrs. Carter: Before the motion is put before the 
should really like to have some discussion. You have heard the 
motion 

Mr. Perry: I suppose the mover of the motion will be permitted 
to speak to it? The reason I made the motion is so that we could 
talk to the point and accomplish something. I think this is one of 
those subjects upon which we can directly vote. It is one upon 
which we have to vote a hundred and fifty times a year; at least I 
do. We are reflecting the psychic conditions in the interpretation, 
and the question is plainly before us—do we, or do we not, accept 
this kind of interpretation which makes us see with the imagina- 
tion, and not that which would make us think that we were on a 
tally-ho coach? 

Mr. F. J. Brown: This is the first time I ever heard that inter 
pretation. But must we commit ourselves to any one phase of 
expression, whether looked at from the subjective or objective 
side? If so, we shut off all those who wish to take the other side 
of the question. If interpretation can be studied from the objec- 
tive side, if I have a mind to interpret that way, I don’t see why 
I should be debarred from it, or limited. I think it is taking too 
one-sided a view of the question. I don’t understand the gentle- 
man’s position; he has not defined it clearly enough for us to 
discuss it in an intelligent manner, as far as the subjective side 
has been put. 

Mr. Perry: The point is whether we are to make ourselves a 
bugle, and project that idea, or whether we are to give the spirit of 
the poem entirely from the subjective side. That is the way I 
understand the committee. I think they placed that here so that 
we could act on it. They wish merely to know the sense of this 
meeting, whether the majority of those present believe in one or 
the other. Of course the question is open for discussion 

Mr. Hawn: Mr. Hawn insists upon putting himself in the right 


light. I am not here to defend the objective interpretation of that 


poem. I have never done it in my life. I would not use it that 
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way myself. I personally, with this particular poem, prefer making 
it purely subjective. But the point I wish to make is this: In 
adopting that kind of a motion, are you not cutting off a very 
beautiful element in art? There are times when the intonation, 
or singing of a line, is legitimate, because it may say “She sang” 
so and so, and the words are put in quotation marks for you to 
sing. But too much of that is clap-trap. There is an objective 
and subjective way of reading this poem, and you can take your 
choice. I did the best I could from the objective standpoint. 
The subjective would always be my preference; but I do claim 
that voice simply as voice has a place in reproduction, as well as 
in the field of vocal music. Now-a-days people in New York have 
gone wild on a fad: There is some beautiful colorature music 
of the Italian school, where the human voice is used as a flute. 
And the absurdity is in putting it in words at all. Take some 
of the old Handel music—how are you going to voice that in 
six or seven octaves? It is utterly impossible. Now-a-days the 
modern school attempts to confine one syllable to each note. One 
can sit in front of Sembrich in the Metropolitan Opera House 
and hear her take one syllable, “oh,” and trill upon it until your 
whole being is ravished. Certainly such effects, when possible to 
produce them, are allowable. 

Mrs. Carter: I want to say, on behalf of the committee, that 
this is a standard poem. I think few of us who have studied 
elocution have not studied this poem with a teacher. I have never 
studied it with any teacher who has not taught me to blow the 
bugle. I heard it given in the South by one of Boston’s best 
readers to a very large audience of some twelve hundred people. 
I was interested to know what they got out of it, because they 
seemed to enjoy it; so I questioned this one and that one, and 
some said, “Oh, wasn’t it wonderful the way she blew that bugle! 
It was a perfect imitation.” Another said, “Oh, it was evident 
that she was trying to show off her voice,” or “It was so tiresome; 
she kept blowing the bugle all the time.” Not one said, “The 
beauty of the poem came to me as it never came before.” It 
seems to me in bringing up this particular standard poem that 
is used for study by our students, we might decide upon this one 
thing—do we get the thought of the author, and do we give the 
thought of the author, if we make it an opportunity to blow the 
bugle? 


Mr. McAvoy: I don’t suppose there is a single teacher here 
that will confound the giving of the bugle note with elocution; but 
it is entertaining, no question about it. Still, playing a tune on the 
voice is not elocution. I suppose there are others here who can 
do that. But Mr. Brown has said that it cuts off discussion if we 
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adopt the motion. It does nothing of the kind. A question always 
has two sides. I move the previous question, which cuts off fur- 
ther debate. 

Miss Zacuos: Your motion is not seconded 

Mrs. Byrne: I should say of the two interpretations which we 
have heard this morning, one appeals to the soul, the heart; the 
other appeals to the sense of hearing. Now, the question is, which 
do we want, that which appeals to our hearts, or that which appeals 
to our senses? The first interpretation was very well rendered, 
I thought. I liked to hear it. It appealed to me in that way; but 
the other moved me. The last interpretation was more natural; 
it was what I think Tennyson intended 

Mrs. Jacopson: The objective treatment of this poem seems 
‘to me to destroy it entirely, because it calls the attention of the 
listener away from what the poet intended to convey through the 
voice of the speaker. If anything could have convinced me that 
the objective treatment might be correct, it would have been the 
reading we had this morning; but nothing can, and so—that needn’t 
count, in that I am not open to conviction. But Tennyson is pre- 
eminently a subjective poet. He, himself, would never have read 
his poem in that way. Still, I do think there are times, as Mr. 
Hawn said, when it is possible to reproduce a certain tone with 
the voice and add to the effectiveness of a recitation, but that must 


be only such reproduction as is not contrary to the spirit of the 


entire subject matter; and the moment that that reproduction so 
catches the ear that everything else is forgotten, it is absolutely 
incorrect. 

Mr. T. C. Truesitoop: I think that as teachers we ought to avoid 
as much as possible impersonating description. I think there are 
two decidedly different positions that can be taken from illustrations 
that Mr. Hawn has just used. If you want to sing a line that was 
sung, sing it, if you can sing; but when we talk about a bugle, I 
don’t see that it is wise for us to turn ourselves into bugles. I 
don’t know where we would get to if we undertook that sort of 
thing, if whenever we talked about the grunt of a pig we had 
to imitate the pig, or when speaking of the bray of a donkey, we 
had to imitate that. It is a great deal better to interpret the spirit 
than to attempt vocal imitations of the noises that we hear about us. 
So I think we should put it on this ground, that we should not 
personate description. 

Mme. ServeN: The last speaker has just said, if we go on in this 
way, where shall we land? In our art, I take it, there is no abso- 
lutely subjective or objective. We are constantly playing in and 
out, the one shading into the other. Our art is as free as the air, 
and beautiful as the sky above it, and we are constantly, as we 
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grow, using our education, that which has come into our life and 
affected our temperaments to change our ideas from time to time. 
We are all searching for poise. I take it that we shall still be 
open to all impressions. I don’t wish to be misunderstood. I 
don’t say that I don’t believe in this spiritual interpretation of 
the poem before an audience, but if in reading this poem our 
temperament or mood of the moment incites us to read it with 
perhaps a touch of the singing element, a touch of the imitative 
quality—still keeping the poem as a whole in its beauty before the 
audience—I say we have a right to do so, and there is no hard 
and fast “subjective” or “objective.” We must consider our tem- 
peraments. We are free to give out as we grow, finer and finer 
work, being open to all impressions, and doing just as we will 
[ Applause. | 

Mrs. Ritey: Granting that spirit is the great thing in literature, 
the spirit of the selection.is the thing to be brought out; but are 
there not occasions when this very element of impersonation, such 
as Professor Trueblood speaks of, may be the very thing essential 
to bring out the spirit? I don’t like to draw hard and fast lines, 
and say “All on this side is art, and all on that side is clap-trap.” 
Do we not remember that if the critics had been allowed to vote 
a number of years.ago, we never would have had our Shakespeare? 
because his art was different from anything that had gone before, 
and therefore in their opinion it was not art. May we not be left 
free to say if a piece of work produces an art impression it is art, 
no matter how it is produced? [Applause.] 

Miss WHEELER: I am in favor of a vote on this question, be- 
cause I think we should put ourselves on record; the sense of 
this convention should be put on record as an indication, as a 
guidance to younger teachers and students. I think they have 
a right to expect our influence to be thrown on the one side or 
the other of this question. At the same time I should very much 
deprecate our being rushed into any vote on the question. I 
think this is something that needs to be discussed very carefully. 
I don’t believe that this motion should be acted upon by the entire 
convention; I think that we should discuss it thoroughly and then 
refer it to a committee, selected for the purpose of formulating 
some concensus of opinion, to be brought before us for further 
discussion, and that it should be considered very carefully before 
it is passed. But it seems to me that if we don’t stick some pins 
somewhere as we go along, we shall have to begin at the very 
beginning every time. One of the speakers said that action on 
this would entirely shut off discussion. My idea would be not to 
interfere with individual interpretation, not to bind any member 
as to that, but simply to record the sense of this convention. Any 
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one can give any interpretation he desires 

Mr. Perry: I wish to know from the Chairman this: I under 
stood that we were to have up for consideration here the subjective 
and objective treatment of Tennyson’s “Bugle Song.” That is a 
definite thing. If I have misunderstood that, I wish to know it, 
so as to change my motion, or withdraw it. My motion was in 
tended to cover this particular interpretation of this particular 


poem. I thought that was the intention of the committee, that 


we should take that up. Am I right? 

Mrs. Carter: I think you are right 

Mr. Perry: My motion is, that we approve of the subjective 
interpretation of Tennyson’s “Bugle Song;” that was my motion 

Mr. T. C. Truestoop: Before this vote is taken I want to say 
one word, I think all we have said relates just to the last part 
Now, I was highly pleased with Mr. Hawn’s work up to the time 
when he turned himself into a bugle; and I was pleased with the 
voice in doing that; but it was not a bugle. It is only that part 
we are thinking about; it is not the other part, because his reading 
of the poem was subjective up to that point, ar y he turned 
into the objective, I don’t know. 

Mr. Hawn: I must have a word in reply. I vote for the sub- 
jective reading of this poem. Mr. Trueblood does me credit in 
saying that my reading was entirely subjective up to this point. 
I take it to be legitimate, if not upon this occasion, yet in other 
poems, because here the words appeal to the eye and are meant 
to give just that effect. The poem may be read as a verb in the 
imperative mood, telling the bugle to blow. If I may be pardoned 
for criticising my rival’s mode of reading, it occurred to me that 
one recitation was addressed to the bugle, telling the bugle to blow 

Mr. F. J. Brown: May I give one word of explanation? 

Mrs. Carter: You cannot unless the convention gives you the 
time 

On motion of Mr. Perry, the gentleman was allowed two minutes 

Mr. F. J. Brown: I never understood that any selection could 
be studied from the objective standpoint. I don’t do it myself. 
I was not speaking for myself, because I never discuss anything 
from that point; but I spoke for the rest who might, because I 
know from what I have heard that some do discuss it, and that 
the interpretation of some has been from the objective standpoint; 
but we must study everything from the mind’s side first, and 
whether you make it objective afterward or not, if you imitate 
even a whistle, you must have a mental conception of it before 
you put it into practice. I don’t say that one must play the bugle. 
If a man wants to do that, it is all right. If another prefers some 
thing else, that is all right. 
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Mrs. Irvinc: I don’t believe we are ready to vote upon this 


question of putting ourselves on record; and I move that it be laid 
on the table until Thursday morning. 

The motion was seconded by Miss Wheeler, and declared carried 
by the Chair. 


Adjourned to Wednesday morning, June 27th. 


SECTION II—-INTERPRETATION 
MRS. FRANCES CARTER, CHaran 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1900—I2:00 TO I :00 


27 
Conducted by Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn 
The Dominant Emotion 
Selections for Study: 
C. G. Rosetti. “A Royal Princess.” 
I, a Princess, king-descended, decked with jewels, gilded, drest, 
Would rather be a peasant with her baby at her breast, 
For all I shine so like the sun, and am purple like the west 
Two and two my guards behind, two and two before, 
Two and two on either hand, they guard me evermor« 
Me, poor dove, that must not coo,—eagle that must not soar. 


* ‘ * + * * 


So two whispered by my door, not thinking I could hear, 
Vulgar, naked truth, ungarnished for a royal ear; 
Fit for cooping in the background, not to stalk so near 


But I strained by utmost sense to catch this truth, and mark: 
“There are families out grazing like cattle in the park.” 
“A pair of peasants must be saved, even if we build an ark.” 


A merry jest, a merry laugh, each strolled upon his way; 
One was my page, a lad I reared and bore with day by day; 


One was my youngest maid, as sweet and white as cream in May 


» Kk Kk K * * 


He too left me. Shall I touch my harp now while I wait 

(I hear them doubling guard below before our palace gate), 

Or shall I work the last gold stitch into my veil of state; 

Or shall my woman stand and read some unimpassioned scene ? 
There’s music of a lulling sort in words that pause between; 


Or shall she merely fan me while I wait here for the queen? 


x K * * Kk 


K 
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They shall take all to buy them bread, take all I have to give; 
I, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat and live; 
I, if I perish, perish; that’s the goal I half conceive: 


Once to speak before the world, rend bare my heart and show 
The lesson I have learned, which is death, is life to know! 
I, if I perish, perish; in the name of God I go. 
Longfellow—“Sandalphon.” 
“And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red, 
And beneath the great arch of the portal, 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed.” 
Charles Kingsley’s “Three Fishers.” 
Three corpses lay out on the shining sand, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to. the town; 
For men must work and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
Mr. Hawn: When the Chairman of this section asked me to 
serve at this session I chose for my topic the legend you find here— 


THE DOMINANT EMOTION. 


Before entering upon the work of the morning I must explain 
in detail just what I am trying to get you to give me and the 
mode of procedure. To use a little phraseology adopted by Miss 
Wheeler yesterday, when she said “We must stick a pin here and 
there, so that we may not retrace our steps.” The mode of pro- 
cedure, therefore, is this: I have had printed for your use certain 
indicated stanzas from certain poems. I think the poems are 
familiar to all of you. If not, I am willing to supply the asterisks 
if you find that you will thereby be more fully able to interpret 
a line or stanza. I am forced to confine each speaker to about two 
minutes. 

We are starting from the standpoint that every element of elo- 
cution is under your full control—enunciation, pronunciation, 
pause, emphasis and inflection. Those five things properly used 
will give the grammatical—notice, please—the grammatical mean- 
ing of any sentence in the world. They will give nothing but the 
grammatical meaning. They point out the construction of the 
sentence. I have selected these poems because, from my stand- 
point, they are absolutely misread by some of the best readers in 
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the land, through carelessness. If it turn out that every one of 
you should read these poems according to what it occurs to me is 
the correct method, even so the work of this morning will be 
more than helpful, because it will point out to us the care we 
must take in finding the dominant emotion. I have asked several 
members to volunteer, or to allow me to call upon them for a 
reading of a stanza here and there. The reply in several instances 
was, “Oh, I am not a bit emotional. I haven’t a bit of emotion 
at all this morning.” That convinces me that the word “emotion” 
here is misleading some of you. I simply want the emotive thought, 
or motive power. I have selected poems purposely in which the 
emotion is not contained in the word, but behind the word. No 
attention is to be called to any mispronunciation, any wrong inflec 
tion, or any other element of the science of elocution. Any one 
reading a stanza may unintentionally fail to give just the impres- 
sion that he or she desires; therefore, after finishing the reading 
I shall ask you to please say what you think is the principal 
thought you intended to interpret. 

One word more: The reason I have chosen this theme is because 
this psychological motive of the poem, stanza or line is the one 
thing we are trying to interpret through ourselves outwardly. 
This is the vital part of the reader’s art. The first poem, “A 
Royal Princess,” I have had most particular experience with. | 
have had five graduated pupils of schools of elocution come to read 
that poem for me in New York City, and I am here to prove my 


assertion—I must be pedagogical here—and say that the reading 


in every case, of every one of the five, was, from my standpoint, 
radically wrong. The thought in my mind to-day is, to show 
you the care we must use in deciding just what the dominant 
emotion is, and in using it. We have had some discussion of, 
some allusion to the fact that psychologists differ. There is one 
point upon which they all agree, which is to be the keynote of 
our work this morning—that is, that the human soul in actual 
experience can feel only one emotion at a given moment. It does 
not make any difference if one psychologist says we are afraid 
because we run, and the other says we run because we are afraid. 
Your emotion must stand for one thing; there must be one 
dominant thought. I think we often go astray on account of our 
very power of beautiful utterance. We have learned the beauty 
and potency of using the human voice in speech; in consequence 
a teacher will say, “Now, bring out the dynamic of this word.” 
I stand here to prove that words have no dynamics, absolutely 
none. The dynamic is in the thought, because the same word 
may mean twenty different things according to its use and context. 
I think that is all I want to say. I do not want to call upon you 
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individually. I would much prefer to have you volunteer. In the 
first place I will start you by saying, the first poem must be delivered 
as an impersonation, and nothing but impersonation. It cannot 
be a declamation or a recitation. It is, par excellence, an imper- 
sonation, and of course represents a woman, therefore I—if you 
refuse to help me—I cannot possibly impersonate the princess. 
I will give you the emotional thought as I see it, but I want you 
to simply read each stanza for me, and after you are through 
say to me—I shall ask you—just what thought you intended to 
bring out as the controlling motive power. 

Turn to your program and see Wednesday morning, “The 
Dominant Emotion,’ Selections for Study: C. G. Rosetti, “A 
Royal Princess.” The two stanzas are coupled, because I have 
concluded that the dominant emotion is one; there is not a shade 
of turning in those two stanzas. Will some one volunteer to read 
it for me, please? 

Mrs. Gordon complied. 

Mr. Hawn: What is the principal thought which you wanted 
to bring out? 

Mrs. Gorpon: I think that she feels that she is confined in the 
royal rooms, and cannot express her own individuality—cannot be 
free. 

Mr. Hawn: Give me some common English term—some word 
which would describe that mood. 

Mrs. Gorvon: The personality of the Princess stands in despair 
that she cannot— 

Mr. Hawn: The word, then, is “despair,” by which you describe 
the emotion. Is there anything further that could be brought out 
in connection with those two stanzas? 

Miss Denic: I should call that “starvation.” 

Mrs. Haskett: I should say “heart hunger.” 

Mr. Hawn: If any one thinks anything else is the dominant 
emotion in these two stanzas, let me know. There must be a diver- 
sity of opinion, to make this work representative. 

Mme. ServeN: I should say “soul weariness.” 

Mr. Hawn: Any other thought in connection with these two 
stanzas? If not, we shall go to the next two. 

The next two stanzas were read by Miss Blood. 

Mr. Hawn: What is the dominant thought, please, Miss Blood ? 
Can’t you give it to us in one word? 

Miss Bioop: I think I can hardly do it in one word, because 
there seem to be two elements; that is, the sense of confinement, 
and the readiness to give forth. 

Mr. Hawn: Perhaps “conflict” will help. There are two dis- 
tinct emotions in those two passages; one is the royalty of the 


. 
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woman; the other is—something I don’t want to tell you as yet. 
It is contained in the last stanza that you read, and begins “There 
are families out grazing,” etc. I want some one word to express it. 

Mrs. Jacosson: “Horror” in connection with those two lines, 
“There are families out grazing,” etc. 

Mrs. Yarp: It seems to me we might term that “truth hunger,” 
a hungering for the real truth of the situation: “But I strained 
by utmost sense to catch this truth,” ete. She had never heard 
the real truth from within. 

Mrs. JAcopson: Read the next three lines 

Mr. Hawn: What is the thought? 

Mrs. JAcosson: Indignation. 

Mr. Hawn: That is just the thought 

Mme. Serven: I should say “disappointment.” 

Miss Denia: Is there not some surprise, too? 

Mrs. Hasketi: Self accusation that the people who had been 
so near her had been so indifferent; and her own self-accusation 
that their talking so must be some fault of her own. 

Mr. Hawn: What is the combination of words? 

Mrs. Haske: Self accusation 

Mrs. Gorpon: Covetousness. 

Mr. Hawn: We have next the line “He, too, left me.” You are 
perhaps not all familiar with the poem, and cannot supply the 
hiatus there. After she has heard several of the courtiers describe 
the howling and screaming for bread in the streets, she is startled 


by hearing her father’s footsteps, and says, “The King! Stand 


up,” clearly meaning, My father comes; I must stand upright and 
do him obeisance. The king comes in, and he tells her, “Daughter 
mine, your mother comes to sit with you,” etc. Then comes these 
words, “He, too, left me.” That is a simple strtement and hardly 
calls for any characterization; but the word, “Shall I touch my 
harp now while I wait” suggest another very delicate point. 

Mrs. Ludlum read the two stanzas, beginning, “He, too, left me,” 
and added: “I think the dominant emotion there is sarcasm— 
“What shall I do? Are these people anything to me, or shall I let 
them go and do what befits a princess?’ Not very strong sar- 
casm.” 

Miss Denic: Suspense and struggle. 

Mrs. CuHase: Torture. 

Mr. Hawn: May I ask Miss Zachos to suggest? 

Miss ZacuHos: I think Mrs. Ludlum expressed it very well. 

Mrs. Jacopson: I am not sure of the word, but the idea is, it 
seems to me, that she is hesitating between her woman’s self and 
her old self; whether she shall return to the old self of the old 
state, or obey the dictates of her heart. 
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Miss. SHEETS: Indecision. 
Mr. Hawn: Now, the point in the whole poem is contained 
ini the last two stanzas. I have been so far gratified at the nearness 
with which the opinions of this body approached my own idea of 
the correct interpretation of that poem, simply because it teaches 
me still more emphatically that perhaps in this individual poem I 
am on the right track. As you, my colleagues, support me, natur- 
ally I am grateful to you for it. We ought to think and think 
deeply before daring to stand up to interpret thought to an audi- 
ence; but the thought of the poem is really contained in the last 
two stanzas. That is where most interpreters have failed, accord- 
ing to my judgment. I should like to have some one give me the 
thought, please, of the last two stanzas. 

Mrs. Byrne read the last two stanzas. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hawn: What is the thought, please? 

Mrs. ByrNeE: Self sacrifice—self surrender. 

Mrs. Woopat.: I think “triumph.” She is so jubilant, as I may 
say, over her triumph; she is triumphant in the fact that she has 
at last conquered herself, and has broken the bond of her circum- 
scribed life, and is really glad to surrender herself. 

Mrs. Ritey: Are we wise in trying to narrow these descriptions 
of emotions down to one word? I think it is very dangerous to 
try to label these groups of lines with a single word—very mis- 
leading. 


Mr. Hawn: I think I can prove the contrary, as chairman of 
this section, when the time comes. There must be one dominant 
note struck, or the thing is not effective. This lady has hit the 
keynote. There is triumph in the self surrender, and you must 
arrange your scale accordingly. There must be one dominant 
note. You must teach it so. 

Mrs. Ritty: But-that dominant note will change. 

Mr. Hawn: Not until there is a change in the motive power. 

Mrs. Ritey: Did I understand you when you introduced your 
work this morning, to say that you could have but one emotion 
at any given moment of time? 

Mr. Hawn: Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Ritey: I believe that, but may we not have many emotions 
in five minutes of time? 

Mr. Hawn: Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Ritey: That is my point. Are we not running on dan- 
gerous ground when we take six or eight lines of poetry and label 
it all with one word? 

Mr. Hawn: My only thought is, that others than the dominant 
emotion may be pointed out by closer analysis. I go so far as to 
say—I am perfectly willing to change the emotion on the syllables 
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of one word, certainly from one word to another, but when all is 
said and done one thought stands out pre-eminently. I thank you 
for the thought. 

Mr. Perry: One word of information. Please inform me what 
your idea is—is it from the tone of the voice that this dominant 
emotion is to be taken, or from the interpretation or the intention 
in reading it? 

Mr. Hawn: The intention is better, because poor art may give 
an entirely different thought from what we intend. I asked you 
particularly to say what was intended, and shall accept your good 
intentions. 

Mrs. Luptum: It seems to me that unless I am very much mis 
taken I agree with the young lady who said “self sacrifice,’ but the 
last line is “triumph”—‘“If I perish’”—then comes the climax,I think, 
of the piece. That one word “perish” has troubled me more to 
give the proper inflection. If I do it, then “in the name of God 
I go.” It seems to me that woman had risen feet when she said 
that, because she means “now I will do what I say.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Hawn: That is just the point. Triumph predominates 
over the self surrender. It is the spiritual accruing of the soul’s 


he name of God and 


growth by which she makes this sacrifice im t 
humanity; you therefore may bring out the self-sacrifice as clearly 
as you please, but sounding deeper and away and beyond that is 
the note of the soul’s triumph. That is the point of the poem, the 
one great thing in it, and not one of the five people who came to 
me interpreted it. One young lady explained that she had the idea 
of triumph in self sacrifice in mind, but it was not in the delivery. 

Mrs. JAcopson: It seems to me that too much stress has been 
placed upon the thought of self sacrifice. The thought is there. 
We know she is self sacrificing; but it seems to me she puts that 
aside with one sweep; for her it amounts to nothing. I don’t think 
our tone should show that she is sacrificing herself at all. Her 
tone is pure joy, pure triumph in self sacrificing. I thing that you 
catch that from knowledge of the situation, not from her tone. 
‘Mr. Hawn: That’s good. 

Mme. ServeN: Glad renunciation. 

Mr. Hawn: I should think that covered the ground perfectly. 

Now Mrs. Carter is in no sense responsible for this topic. It 
is self-chosen. I stand here to. prove there is no way we err so 
much and so often as in going aside to give side lights by which 
we lose the sense of the picture. If time permits I shall show you 
what I mean. 

I belong to a society in New York State called “The New York 
Teachers of Oratory.” Among other things at my entrance ex- 


amination they asked me to recite a little thing for them. I did 
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so. I gave them the “Burial of Moses” by Mrs. Alexander, and 
they quite generally criticized the fact that they did not see the 
picture of the burial of the warrior to whom the poet alludes. You 
remember after calling attention to the obsequies of this man be- 
loved of God, the author begins to contrast his mode of burial 
with that of other characters of like careers, but not fit to be 
named with him, claiming that he was par excellence the warrior, 
the bard, the sage, the philosopher. I brought the unnamed and 
lesser warrior and stood him alongside of my gigantic figure of 
Moses, but in such a way as to keep the figure of Moses in the fore- 
ground. I would describe the modes of burial of each warrior, 
philosopher and sage, but not with equal detail with that of my 
simple, heroic figure. Literary critics often make this criticism 
of us in their journals, and they are perfectly justified, that there 
is sO much attention given to words as words, and to detail as 
detail, that we leave out the central idea and make a parenthesis 
of the real thought. Now, I am not going to read the poem as a 
whole—no man can impersonate a princess. I will describe to 
you in burlesque form,:if you please, how those five women, who 
came to me, read this poem. They came in with the emotion of 
perfect self complacency and joy beaming from their faces as they 
read—“I a Princess, king-descended, decked with jewels, gilded, 
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drest,” etc. One woman argued with me, said to me, “Mr. Hawn, 


, 


of course I am glad to be a princess.” I said to her, that is not 
the question, you should express what this woman feels in being 
a princess. Never mind how the woman is bedecked, but attend 
to the dominant thought which possesses her, which, to me, is 
“heart hunger.” That is the thought of the first two stanzas. Then 
she goes ahead and describes her external surroundings. She sees 
self in every place. There is that one thought all through the 
descriptive passages which follow. Now, shall we try to make 
you see her magnificence, etc., all that sort of thing? No, she wants 
to say to you, “I am so tired of being a worthless, useless woman, 
unloving, unloved, and unknown. Because I am a princess shall 
i stand here as a lay figure before whom men bow and make 
obeisance? I am tired of it all to such an extent that I ‘Would 
rather be a peasant with her baby at her breast, for all I shine 
so like the sun, and am purple like the west;” there is but one 
thought there, weariness. That is the dominant emotion. If any 
one here should take exception and say that in addition to that 
there should be something else brought out, I have nothing to 
say. My task was to find the dominant emotion. I don’t care if 
you are affected in the middle of the word by a different emotion, 
I am not going to take exception to that. I wish merely to express 
what I am seeking for, i. e., the dominant emotion. As to the next 
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two stanzas, the word “indignation” was used. That covers it 
pretty well. She is indignant to think that her own companions 
can whisper and laugh at her door about the sufferings of human- 
ity. There are eight or ten more stanzas in there of the same 
drift. She has heard that there are “Families out grazing like 
cattle in the park,” etc. One man says outside her door, “A pair 
of peasants must be saved, even if we build an ark.” Some readers 
actually give a comic touch to this passage by trying to express 
the tone of what is said outside; but I am impersonating it much 
as an actress would upon the stage. The thought is painful in- 
dignation, and is clearly shown in the text. Somebody used the 
word “sarcasm” in reference to the “merry jest.” “Sarcasm” is 
scarcely strong enough. It is contemptuous indignation. Her soul 
is writhing with the very thought that people of her ilk can stand 
there outside of the door and make a merry jest matter of the 
sufferings of the poor. Surely that must be the dominant thought 
to express. Again: “Shall I touch my harp now while I wait?” ete. 
Shall I be cozened like a child with a stick of candy, while men 
are dying at my door? That one thought runs all through those 
words there—‘Shall I touch my harp now while I wait,” etc. Mrs. 
Ludlum, who interpreted this so admirably, gave the thought. She 
agtually showed her teeth in her self-loathing and contempt of the 
thought, yet she characterized it as “indignation.” 

Mrs. Luptum: “ 

Mr. Hawn: Then she began to say, “Not very strong sarcasm,” 


Sarcasm.” 


yet she made it vitally strong. She showed the right thought with- 


out defining it; and that was—“Am I to be kept in pleasurable 


confinement here while women are starving at my door?” You 
understand there are dozens of little lines in the poem where the 
Princess shows the contending sense of humanitarianism; many 
times she weeps to think that some are in “galling chains whether 
they wake or sleep;” and can they be enduring suffering, misery 
and disease, a slavery for which there is no relief, while I am 
living in ease and wealth? There is the one thought. (Mr. Hawn 
here gave other selections from the poem to bear out his interpre- 
tation.) All these things show her growing sense of the injustice 
of all this, and she is unhappy because she is not as other women 
are. There are but two dominant emotions to be considered for 
our purpose as interpreters. We may group all the emotions in 
the world, the whole gamut, into two, so far as our interpreting 
of them is concerned. The law is simply this, that an emotion in 
its effect upon the body (its physical manifestation), follows the 
exact lines of physical joy or physical pain, and either opens or 
closes the body. 

Only one law obtains in the natural and spiritual world ask 
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for an apple. I must take it with the palm held upward. .I hold 
my palm to receive the apple. In the same way if I petition to 
God as if I wanted something and expect an answer, my gesture 
is the same; and so in the same way through all emotions. If I 
have a neuralgic headache, that is about the look I think I would 
have (illustrating) ; I have had it, you know. If I have a physical 
pain it shows in my face; and that is the only manner I have by 
which to express spiritual pain, through the physical body. So 
when I come to understand the idea here, which is the gladness 
of the woman in a triumph of self surrender, I can’t express that 
by saying “If I perish, perish,” etc. (illustrating, closed face and 
body) ; that simply means “I do perish,” and the triumph is lack- 
ing. Now see if we can’t come to some conclusion upon this: “I, 
if I perish, perish.” If you have any emotion at all here it means 
a lifting up. The first thought is this. The Princess has heard the 
“cry for fagots, and then a yell for fire;” and when she says “I, if 


I perish, perish”’—there is a natural shrinking at the first thought 
of physical danger. She thinks “if I go out there they will tear 
me limb from limb;” but then she thinks— 

“T, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat and live; 

I, if I perish, perish; that’s the goal I half conceive; 

Once to speak before the world, rend bare my heart and show 


The lesson I have learned, which is death, is life to know! 

I, if I perish, perish; in the name of God I go.” 

There is triumph—the climax. I think that is all I have to say 
about that poem. (Applause.) 

By request of Mr. Hawn, Mme. Serven read the extract from 
“Sandalphon.” 

Mr. Hawn: Now the thought, please, is what—the dominant 
thought ? 

Mme. Serven: I should say spiritual reincarnation. 

Mr. Boorn: The prayers of a saint are the atmosphere of 
heaven; in view of that fact, one who gives those is inspired by 
reverent joy. 

Mr. Hawn: As frequently read by novices we see here nothing 
but a picture of Sandalphon actually standing there, all garlanded, 
etc., mere externals, and of course the thing in my mind was to 
bring out that that was not the thought at all, but the objectiveness 
of it, while the real thought is the triumph of the human soul in 
the beautiful uplifting idea that there might be such an angel to 
receive our prayers and pass them into God’s heaven in that way. 
We have but a few moments more, and we will pass to the next 
stanza of Charles Kingsley’s inimitable parable of life, the “Three 
Fishers.” 

This is most frequently misused, as you doubtless know. 
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Mrs. Haskell was called for by several, and read the selection. 

Mr. Hawn: What is the thought of the last two lines? 

Mrs. HasKeELL_: I don’t know but that the last two lines should 
be given more triumphantly. There is a sort of feeling of fatalism, 
of fatality there, it seems to me. 

Mr. Hawn: I scarcely thought there would be a dissenting voice 
as to that, but I have to report that I actually heard that read as 
if it meant the knell of the human soul, without one single sug- 
gestion of the deeper meaning which Mrs. Haskell so charmingly 
gave us just now. The word is “Good-bye;” the thought is “Thank 
God!” That is all there is to it. 

I am certainly obliged to you for your attention this morning. 
This topic was self chosen, because it occurred to me that we might 
be mutually benefited along this line of work. We must go back 
of pronunciation, pause, inflection, time, pitch, and every element 
of the art, in order to be sure we have caught the dominant spirit 
before we attempt to interpret it. Again I am obliged to you for 
your attention. 


Mrs. FrANcES CARTER, Chairman 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1900, 12:00 TO 1:00 P. M. 


Mrs. Carter: The question that was laid upon the table for 
further discussion last Tuesday is the motion made by Mr. Perry, 
viz. : 

“RESOLVED: That it is the sense of this Association that we ap- 
prove of the subjective treatment of Tennyson’s ‘Bugle Song’.” 

We will take up the discussion where it was dropped last Tues- 


day. I would like to ask how many of the members of the Asso- 
ciation have heard the Bugle Song read as Miss Wheeler read it 
last Tuesday? How many have heard it read so before, without 
the imitation of the bugle? (Twelve hands were raised.) I would 


like to ask if there is any one present who gives the Bugle Song 
with the imitation of the bugle, and believes it to be thoroughly 
artistic.—any one who does it? (In response Mme. Serven and 
Miss Schuster arose.) Mme. Serven, would you kindly give us 
the Bugle Song? (Applause.) 

Mme. SerRVEN: I am sure I agree with some of the members of 
this Association that the polls should be closed as to further ques- 
tion or discussion of this matter. Still our Chairman thinks other- 
wise, and I bow to her wish, and in deference to her evident desire 
to have it prolonged, I rise to defend what I believe to-day, now. 
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I may change my mind next week—next year; but at present I 
stand on the ground of the third presentation or reading of this 
bugle call. The poem is a love poem, therefore it should be treated 
subjectively. It has also a refrain, therefore that should be 
sounded, and I believe the opportunity comes at the beginning of 
the refrain, at the end of each phrase. I believe the poem can be 
read subjectively without that refrain, and be most beautiful; but 
the refrain to me should be in tone or sound, and that suggestively. 
I think perhaps two mistakes are made in treating this poem from 
an objective standpoint; first, some might think the voice can 
imitate a bugle, that is, of course, impossible; you can only suggest 
the bugle. The other mistake at this moment slips my mind, but 
the one given is perhaps the stronger of the two. I heard some 
one say the other day, a lady who was not ultra, not entirely 
prejudiced, that those who can sing or intone the refrain would, 
and those who could not, would not. (Laughter.) That is not 
entirely true; many who could, would not, because they believe 
the poem should be treated from a suggestive standpoint from be- 
ginning to end. Suggestion is the very highest form of art. I 
believe that the refrain should be treated in a subjective manner, 
and will try to illustrate, as near as I can, what I at present believe 
should be the interpretation. Let us say—I think perhaps we read 
into the lines a little when we say it—that here are two lovers 
who are viewing these beauties of nature, and when the lovers are 
perhaps talking, now comes the refrain—the play element, the 
imitative element, the child feeling coming to the surface, and 
they sing. What is more natural in the child-world than for the 
child to sing everything nearly? I think here that element is 
brought out in the refrain. 

Mme. Serven then proceeded to give her interpretation of the 
Bugle Song. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Carter: I would like to ask Miss Schuster if her inter- 
pretation is different from the three we have had? 

Miss ScHuster: Not in the point under discussion,—which I 
believe is the call? 

Mrs. Carter: Yes. 

Miss Scuuster: It does not differ from Mme. Serven’s. I 
would like to endorse everything she said regarding the poem. 

Mrs. Carter: Now, does any one wish to speak further; if not, 
I would say that this is an important question to vote upon, and 
I wish you would consider it carefully, almost prayerfully, before 
you vote. I am reminded since we got here, of a vote that was cast 
by our National Association last year and went on record, that we 
as an Association did not think it at all artistic that Lady Macbeth 
should enter with a piece of paper in her hand. The Chairman 
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of the Section on Interpretation reported there was not a dissent 
ing vote cast to that proposition, that Lady Macbeth as a reader 


should not carry a paper. One of our leading members, one of 


our best members here,—I presume she must have voted, because 
there was not a dissenting vote—said to me after the reading, “I 
was only reminded when they came without the paper that she 
hadn't a letter. With those that held the paper, I saw Lady Mac 
beth and nothing else, with a paper. I was not reminded of any 
thing else.” Those without the paper detracted from the perfect 
rendering. So let us be careful how we vote upon this subject. 
Are you ready for the question ? 

Miss Tower: Is it necessary that one should vote at all upon 
this? I think it is a small matter for the whole convention. (Sub- 
dued applause. ) 

Mr. BootH: Do I understand we are to vote upon this, and give 
our judgment as to what would be the better form? 

Mrs. Carter: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boorn: I am reminded that such work is hopeless, so long 
as artists of the Charlotte Cushman type, appear to use a paper, for 
us to contend with it. I have seen her do it. 

Mrs. Carter: I think you misunderstood me 

Mr. Bootu: I was not in the room all through the discussion, 
so I didn’t hear it all. 

Mrs. Carter: It is just the question whether we shall approve, 
or disapprove, of the objective or subjective treatment in this par- 
ticular poem, the “Bugle Song.” 

Mr. Booru: It is the same principle, and for one I think it very 
unwise for us to lay down canons so exclusive as this action will 
necessitate. It is a question that has been forced upon us for two 
or three years, I know; but to my mind it is a very unwise piece 
of work; at least, we can never settle that question here. It must 
be settled according to individual tastes, and the effectiveness with 
which different individuals can use their methods, singly or com- 
bined. 

Mr. Hawn: I think it is rather an important matter that we 
should have the opinion of this body upon this small point; that 
is, as regards this particular poem. I should not care for this body 
to express any opinion as to voice imitations of some kinds; but 
our condemning or approving here will not in the least bar those 
of us who think they should use the subjective treatment from 
using that; but it is a nice thing to stand for something; therefore 
I call for Mr. Perry’s question, which is, as I understand it, that 
the sense of this body is that in this particular poem, it is preferable 
not to use the bugle at all, or give any bugle note 

Miss WHEELER: I think we should be put on record on this 
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question, that it does not debar any one who has put any particular 
thought upon her interpretation, from acting according to the con- 
clusions derived from her study. Many times very pleasant effects 
are produced; but it brings this thought to the attention of the 
great mass of students and pupils who are doing this without any 
thought; their attention has not been called to this discrimination. 
They are giving these imitative phases all over the country, and 
if asked why they do it, they could not tell you, or if asked why 
they do not do it, could not tell you. I think we should put our- 
selves on record in this particular, that we approve of the sub- 
jective treatment in this particular poem. That is not very broad, 
and will set people to thinking. 

Mr. Boor: I have no objections, but I don’t believe you can 
settle the question. (Cries of “Question.’’) 

Mr. Perry: May I have one more word, if in order? I was wait- 
ing till Miss Wheeler finished her remarks. The history of this 
was spoken of the other day. I have been to a good many of these 
conventions, and we have had new members coming in from time 
to time who wished to have something definite. What we wish to 
do at this time is, to fix this matter definitely. Here is one par- 
ticular poem. Do we wish to use ourselves and our voices to give 
a performance, or do we wish to stand as the interpreters of litera- 
ture? I prefer the latter, and I sincerely hope that you will take 
this under very serious consideration, and say whether you are 
going to side with the one who prefers to make a performance, or 
with the one who chooses to be an interpreter of the spirit of 
literature, as in this poem, for example. Tennyson, who wrote it, 
intended it should be interpreted. Are we to stand for the inter- 
preter and the author, or are we to stand as the individual who 
sees here an opportunity for vocal pyrotechnics, or musical 
cadences, or even song, if you will. “Little Boy Blue” is a beautiful 
song. I like to hear it sung, but I don’t want the reader to sing 
“Little Boy Blue.” I want the reader to interpret the spirit that 
Eugene Field had in his mind when he wrote that beautiful little 
poem. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Carter: Are you ready for the question? (Cries of 
“Question.”) If so, all those in favor of commending the sub- 
jective treatment of this poem will please signify it in the usual 
manner; opposed, the same. 

The vote was in the affirmative and was so announced by the 
Chair. 

Miss Scuuster: Is that to say that we approve only of the sub- 
jective treatment, or to say that you would accept ours as artistic 
—pardon me—I should say Mme. Serven’s, or those that defend it? 

Mrs. Carter: It means, I presume, that the majority of this. 
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convention approve of the subjective treatment of the poem 

Miss Scuuster: Approves of that side only? 

Mrs. Carter: You heard the question. 

Miss Scuuster: And condemns the other as inartistic? 

Mrs. Carter: Yes. We will now take up the selections from 
Macbeth. I am going to ask Miss Denig to please come upon the 
platform and answer the criticisms.that were offered on her ren- 


dering last Tuesday. Miss Denig was criticised in three particu- 
lars. I don’t know as I give them in order—her emphasis on 
“perfectest” and “moral,” was criticised. She was criticised for 


being too “cold and calculating.” I believe that was all. If any 
one thinks of anything else, please tell me. 

Miss Denic: In the first place, Mrs. Manning (of Minneapolis), 
and perhaps many others, thought that Lady Macbeth read the 
letter for the first time. That was not my intention, but I have 
cast about in my mind for some means to make it more clear that 
she is reading the letter for the second time, or that it is not new 
matter to her. If it had been new matter, I would have interpreted 
it very differently. 

As to the emphasis on “mortal” knowledge and “perfectest” re- 
port, it is my intention to discriminate between “mortal” knowledge 
and supernatural knowledge. You would not say “They have more 
in them than knowledge,’ when you know there is nothing more to 
be said; but the knowledge is limited as “mortal” knowledge as 
opposed to supernatural knowledge; and I take it that Lady Mac- 
beth in going over the words emphasizes that fact for her own 
satisfaction, in order that she might believe this report. As to 
the emphasis on “perfectest,” of course everything that we learn 
is reported to us by some means, and thus the proof that this was 
the “perfectest” report was, that on the very heels of it came a 
message from the king. That was the proof. And so she says,— 
“T have learned by the perfectest report that they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge.” Now, as to the matter of “cold- 
ness.” To me, Lady Macbeth is a very intense character, but I 
cannot see that she shows in any place any great tenderness. I 
think that she is passionate and loving, in her way—loving Mac- 
beth ; but you remember what she says in regard to her child. She 
says, “I would dash its brains out if I had sworn to do it,” and 
I believe she would. Macbeth she knows will not “screw his 
courage to the sticking point,’ and she feels that this is the op- 
portunity, and that if he does not make the most of it, it is gone, 
and that she must be the better man of the two. Having these 
things in mind, it is still pretty hard, as you know, to give that 
interpretation in just a few lines. I showed, or tried to show, 
her determination when she was whetting her own courage up,— 
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screwing her own courage up to the sticking point. Perhaps I 
was more positive, or appeared to be cold, because of that—because 
of the very positiveness. I do not feel that she led Macbeth or 
coaxed him, or needed to coax him. I feel that he put this idea into 
her mind, and the only thing she did was to help him carry it 
out, or insist upon his carrying out the very ideas that he himself 
had _ started. ss 

Mrs. Carter: Has any one any further questions to ask Miss 
Denig in regard to her interpretation ? : 

Mr. F. J. Brown: If I understood her defense, she took the 
position that the letter had been read perhaps once or twice be- 
fore. What is her reason for supposing that she had read it 
before? 

Miss Denia: Well, my reasons are perhaps so subtle that I 
could not state them satisfactorily—that is to satisfy you, I mean. 
You know the letter does not begin—it begins in the middle; it 
starts with “They.” The audience is not informed who “they” 
are; in Hamlet, the letter there has a beginning and an end. It 
is signed. So I take it that she has read this letter and is now re- 
reading it. I think if I were doing it again, I would turn the letter 
over in reading it, to show that I had read it before. 

Mrs. CarTeR: You would turn the letter over to show that you 
had read that much to yourself, this about the witches, and that 
you were reading on from that point? 

Miss Denic: No, I mean that I had read to the end of the letter 
before, and was now re-reading it. I should perhaps come in hold- 
ing it as if reading it, and then turn it over and read it again. 

Miss WHEELER: May I ask if this is considered as a reading, 
or as an impersonation? There is where the discrimination as to 
the letter comes in, it occurs to me. If the part is being acted, im- 
personated, and all the properties are being used, it is perfectly 
proper to use an actual letter; but if it is being read as part of an. 
evening’s program, I see no reason for using a letter. As to the 
reference which was made to Charlotte Cushman by one speaker, 
we don’t know whether it was as a reader or as an actor. I should 
like to know a little more about that. 

Miss Denic: I didn’t intend to defend carrying the letter, but 
I gave it Tuesday morning, or tried to give it, as an impersonation, 
as an actor would do it. I would not always do that. I don’t 
stand for the use or disuse of an actual letter. I don’t stand for 
that; but I simply wanted to explain what I do with the letter. 

Mrs. IrvinG: Can we not understand it that she had just begun 
the letter, and had just reached this point in it as she appears 
before us? Those that I have heard give it have always given it 
walking, or at least they have been on the stage, as though they 
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had just come in. They were walking while they were reading. 

Miss Denic: Again I would say, that if I had intended the 
reading of the letter as being for the first time, I should have in 
terpreted it differently; I would not have read it as I did; I would 
not have put the emphasis where | did. I should have given more 


of the element of surprise on the word “air” and on the word 
“king,” in the phrase “came missives from the King; I would 
have given it to you as if it had been new to myself; but I tried 


to give it as if it had not been new, as if I was going over these 
same points separately. The matter of whether it was read the 
first or second time is a matter of individual taste. To me she 
reads it the second time. 

Mr. Hawn: I feel called upon to defend the criticism. How 
much time am I to have? Afterwards I want Miss Denig to have 
all the time she wants. 

Mrs. Carter: She is through, unless you have questions to put 
to her in regard to her interpretation 

Mr. Hawn: No, no questions to her. Madam Chairman, please 
cut me off if I occupy too much time. 

Mrs. Carter: I will give you two minutes. 

Mr. Hawn: This matter of emphasis is the most vital matter 
in all the world. I can prove, I think, that no emotion has any 
business changing the grammatical reading and the rhetorical con- 
struction of the sentence; and the fact that you have read this 
letter twice before makes no difference in the matter of emphasis. 
That I can prove in a thing that will be given you to-night, in 
which occurs the line “And if the dead man should be found.” I 
cannot possibly emphasize the word “dead” in preference to the 
word “man.” The man is the thing which is to be discovered by 
the fishermen, yet man is not the complete thought. I know the 
man myself; it is no new thought to me; “And if the dead man 
should be found’—I must bring out emphatically the modifying 
word in every case. I never once meant that the word “report” 
should be emphasized in preference to the word “perfectest.”. Em- 
phasizing the word “perfectest” more strongly, however, not only 
brings out that word to you, but at the same time puts in the 
background some word that is a perfect antithesis of that word. 
If I say—Are you going to be down to-night ?—it implies—“Or is 
it some one else that is to be down?” We had yesterday that 
thought of self at the right hand, self at the left hand, self in 
every place. The thought is co-equal. We are giving out the 
thought of self in every place—perfectly co-equal. I could illus- 
trate that if I had time to go to the blackboard and draw a diagram 
(Mr. Hawn here gave further illustrations of emphasis upon the 
noun or modifying adjective. ) 


es 
Cae toy is Se ae 
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Miss WHEELER: Is there an opportunity to continue this dis- 
cussion? I would like to say one word. The last speaker said— 
I don’t want to take advantage of an inadvertent expression, and 
I cannot for a moment believe that he meant what he said—that 
it didn’t make any difference how many times a thing had been 
said or read before, as to the inflection. 

Mr. Hawn: No, I said emphasis, not inflection. 

Miss WHEELER: Well, I think still the whole matter of em- 
phasis depends upon whether the thing has been heard before or 
not. A great part of the whole question of emphasis depends upon 
whether the thought is a new thought or an old thought. I am 
trying to give you an idea that I have a new horse. To bring out 
that point to you, I say, “I have a new horse.” The fact of its 
being a new horse is what I want particularly to tell you. If I 
speak of my new horse to you a second time, I don’t us the same 
emphasis. I bring out some other idea. I want to say, perhaps, 
that my new horse is black, or something else; and that which 
has been brought out before is not emphasized as at first. Again, 
in the re-reading of the letter, for example, take the letter that is 
thrown in at the window, the letter begins, “Brutus, thou sleepest, 
awake,” etc. The letter is at once read, but when it is read over 
again it seems to me that the whole character of the emphasis is 
changed. 

Mr. Hawn: I think the last speaker has expressed the same 
thought that I had. If the letter has been read to one’s self, it is 
quite a different matter. 

Mr. Bootn: I would like to have a moment to answer in regard 
to the use made of the letter by Charlotte Cushman. I don’t recall 
whether it was in her reading or in the play, but I am strongly 
under the impression that Charlotte Cushman if she had been read- 
ing, would have used the letter or a book, in the same way, for I 
remember very distinctly in her reading of Macbeth, when she 
came to the knocking, in order to help the imagination of the 
audience, she rapped on the table vigorously—‘‘Whence is that 
knocking?”—to furnish cause for the inquiry; and she never 
scrupled to make use of any properties that would help out the 
imagination either in acting or in reading. If they were not there, 
she would create them, or create them suggestively. 

Mrs. Carter: May I ask if you were present at the discussion 
of this last hour, Mr. Booth? 

Mr. Boorn: No, I was not. I was sick at that time. 

Mrs. Carter: I am very sorry. 

Miss Zacuos: In reference to the matter to which the last 
speaker has just referred, it is a fact that actors or actresses when 
they read, or appear on the platform merely as readers, have never 
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thought out these subjects at all as we do. They think of how 
to produce as nearly as possible the dramatic effect. Therefore 
they add to their reading everything that they can in the way of 
stage properties; otherwise they feel lost. They feel they need 
as much support as they can have. The reason Edwin Booth was 
such a poor reader on the platform, while magnificent on the stage, 
was because he was so crippled by the absence of his stage sur- 
roundings. He didn’t seem to understand that the reader has a 
much broader scope than he gave himself as a reader, but he 
wanted the surroundings of the actor to give him full play. If you 
combine the powers of both reader and actor, then you get the 
highest development of the art. 

Mrs. JAcopson: It seems to me that the statement just made 
is an illustration of emphasis on the modifying word. Miss 
Zachos, if I understood her, used the expression “broader scope.” 
That was the first time she employed the word “scope,” and she 
emphasized the word “broader” very strongly 

Mrs. Carter: She didn’t say “broader scope;” she said “broader 
scope.” 

Mrs. Jacosson: It seemed to me that the “broader” held my 
attention more than the “scope.” 


‘ 
Mr. Hawn: “Broader” seemed to catch the ear by the expan- 


sion of the vowel tones. The “scope” is the final point, what she 
was talking about. 

Mrs. Woopat_: I want to say one word in regard to Miss 
Denig’s emphasis on the word “mortal.” I don’t think that Mr. 
Hawn’s comparison between the phrase “dead man” and the words 
“mortal knowledge” is exactly a true comparison, for this reason: 
A “dead man” there does not presuppose a live man. He states 
that emphatically; the man is dead; therefore the “dead man” ex- 
presses it all; but in “mortal knowledge” something supernatural 
is presupposed, something “more than mortal knowledge,” and the 
emphasis of the word “mortal,” it seems to me, is necessary to 
indicate that it is “more than mortal knowledge.” 

Mr. Hawn: I can give the thought in another way, to get rid 
of the word “mortal” entirely. They have in them more than men 
know—than what they know. The principal thought is in the word 
“knowledge.” 

Mrs. Woopat_: The idea. of knowledge is understood. They 
all have had knowledge of it, but this implies “more than mortal 
knowledge ;” therefore they did not know what the witches knew. 
The “mortal” there implied a knowledge that was not “mortal,” 
therefore I think that the “mortal” should not only be brought 
out by emphasis, but by particular stress. It is “more than mortal 
knowledge.” 
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Mrs. Carter:> Might I ask you a question? Would you em- 
phasize “mortal knowledge” in the first reading of the letter—if 
that was the first time you had seen it? 

Mrs. Woopat_: | think not. She is not supposed to be reading 
it for the first time. 

Mrs. Carter: I think Miss Denig’s explanation of that as a 
second reading, and the reason why she put the emphasis on that 
is perfectly correct, as the second reading. 

Mr. Hawn: I cannot agree personally that that be admitted. 
If that was the second reading to the audience, well and good. 
She may have read it a thousand times. As in the illustration I 
gave of the “dead man,” I know my man is dead, yet I must tell 
you the fishers are going to find a man that is dead now—a “dead 
man” (giving equal emphasis to both words). The grammatical 
sense is always to be expressed, from my standpoint, irrespective of 
anything else. 

Mrs. JAcosson: In that phrase “the dead man,” do you wish to 
contrast “man” with “woman?” because Mr. Hawn said that em- 
phasizing one word always calls attention to the antithesis. 

Mr. Hawn: What I want to call attention to is, that I expect 
to find a dead man in preference to a dead horse, or a dead any- 
thing else; that those fishers in rowing across the lake will find 
what is commonly called a floater. I don’t claim that the antithesis 
is so close as to differentiate sex. 

Mr. Perry: What is the motion before the meeting? 

Mrs. Carter: We are discussing the three interpretations of 
the selections on the program from Macbeth. Is Mrs. Haskell 
present? (No response.) I remember very distinctly that the 
criticism made on her reading was, the emphasis on the word 
“play.” She read it in this way: “Wouldst not play false And 
yet wouldst wrongly win.” How many agree that that emphasis 
should be on the word “play?” (There was no response. ) 

Madam Serven, if present, will now defend her interpretation. 

MMe. ServEN: I should like in the first place to thank the mem- 
bers of the Association for their sympathetic appreciation of my 
effort to interpret the bit of Shakespeare. I should also like to 
thank the friendly, kindly, helpful critics of this effort. There 
were two criticisms made which I was very thankful for, and which 
set me to thinking, which is the best thing in this world. The 
first was, the matter of the emphasis on the word “mortal.” I 
deliberately put the emphasis on the word “mortal,” because I 
believe that Lady Macbeth had already been apprised of Macbeth’s 


-meeting the witches in the first part of the letter, before she came 


to that phrase in the letter. He had spoken of meeting the three 
sisters, and had spoken of his battle, I think, therefore when she 
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comes to that phrase she would be more prepared for and more 
affected by the word “mortal.” Then again, she is also touched 
by the superstition of the age, that it was possible to hold com 
munication with weird sisters, so-called; and these weird sisters 
who had met Macbeth had knowledge just the same as other weird 
sisters. They had not only knowledge, but they had “more than 
mortal knowledge.” However, | am glad to have this point brought 
up. I realize that sometimes something can only be emphasized— 
a thought, an idea—can only be emphasized by taking two, four, 
six, eight or ten words, and emphasizing every one of them; and 
so I agree perfectly with our critic’s remarks, that it is right, and 
according to him the proper thing to do in this place, to emphasize 
both “mortal” and “knowledge,” working together. Again: There 
was another criticism made, in reference to the direction in which 
Lady Macbeth looked when she said “Hie thee hither.” I believe 
that in the first part of the letter, Macbeth had informed Lady 
Macbeth that the battle was finished and he was coming home. 
He had to come from some place. Perhaps I was affected by hav- 
ing often seen fine actresses look at the right upper entrance for 
him to enter by the door which always happens to be there. Per- 
haps I was influenced by that. Still, I do not believe that Lady 
Macbeth asked him to come from anywhere and everywhere in a 
spiritual, abstract sort of a way. I believe that she wanted him 
to come from the certain direction from which she felt he would 
naturally come, and wanted him very quickly, that she might in- 
fluence him; and she expected he would enter by this, that, or the 
other entrance. I made it a little in the direction of the right, but 
that was all. 

Mrs. Carter: I want to ask Madam Serven just one question 
before she goes, as to her reading of the line “they made themselves 
air, into which they vanished.” I want to ask you why,—if you 
had never read this letter, and this was your first reading—why 
you made such a long pause after “air; why you were not eager to 
say “into which they vanished ?” 

Mme. ServEN: I think two elements enter there, i. e., first the 


fact that these weird sisters had disappeared beyond the eyes of 


Macbeth; second, the fact that it displeased her somewhat to think 
that they had disappeared before Macbeth could understand them 
further. 

Mrs. Carter: I will ask one more question: When you came 
to “Hail King that shalt be!’ why that sort of ecstasy? Then 
why did you go back and read that letter after that intense excite- 
ment with such slow deliberation ? 

Mme. ServEN: Because I made a mistake. (Applause.) I didn’t 
intend to do it. (Renewed applause.) 
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Mr. Perry: It seems to me we ought to rise to that. We have 
been waiting all these years to get along far enough’ to make mis- 
takes. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Hawn: That was lovely; that was fine. 

Mrs. Carter: We have about four minutes more for this hour. 
Are there any further questions or suggestions? 

Mr. F. J. Brown: In the reading on Tuesday morning, some 
one asked the question, and left it to those who were to take part 
in the reading of the letter to answer, as to what was meant in the 
line “Thus thou must do,” by making a gesture in this way (illus- 
trating). Another made it in this way (illustrating). 

Mrs. Carter: Who made that gesture? 

Mr. F. J. Brown: Mrs. Haskell. 

Mrs. Carter: She is not here to defend herself. 

Mr. F. J. Brown: If any one knows, I would like to ask what 
gesture would be most significant? 

Mrs. Carter: Madam Serven, did you make any gesture there? 

Mme. Serven: I deliberately made no gesture there. I think 
no gesture is needed there, it is suggestive. I think Lady Mac- 
beth’s intonation of voice sufficiently expresses what was meant. 
We have certain conditions in mind. If we wish to put those 
motives into effect, we must come under the effect. In this case, 
it was murder,—“Thus thou must do,” etc. You must come under 
certain laws and conditions if you wish to have certain things 
come about; but I used no gesture; I simply expressed it in the 
voice and the face. 

Miss Denic: I made the suggestion of murder because to my 
mind the thought is specific. She has murder in her mind, and 
means that Duncan is to be gotten rid of. 

Mrs. CarTER: May I ask Madam Serven another question? In 
taking notes, I remember that when you said there, “Thus thou 
must do, if thou have it,” you had your hands back of you, and 
that was the gesture (illustrating). 

MMe. ServeN: It was suggestive, with arms behind. The reso- 
lution was shown in the hands. You must do “so.” The thought 
began here, and ran down through the body. I threw my arms 
back and intensified the expression of my hands;—‘Thus thou 
must do;” it was a downward and lower thought—murder. 

Mr. Perry: Shakespeare put in the word “thus.” I have never 
seen an actor that did not use the suggestion of a dagger; that is, 
if acting, an actor interprets. What is the objection to the ob- 
jective? I simply put that for information. 

Mr. Truestoop: Does that “thus” mean a dagger stroke? Does 
anybody here object that the “thus” means a dagger stroke? I 
take it that Lady Macbeth and Macbeth had talked that over be- 
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forehand, and they had come to the conclusion that there might 
be an assassination. I don’t believe that Lady Macbeth had to go 
through any process of sticking with a dagger when she said “Thus 
thou must do.” She simply meant assassination. I think it is 
entirely subjective. 

Mrs. WoopaLLt: May I ask if there should be an arbitrary rule 
there regarding the gesture at all? One would make a gesture and 
another would not. I don’t mean a realistic gesture of a thrust 
with the dagger; I don’t think I should do that; but some of us 
in speaking naturally make more gestures than others. That don’t 
indicate any particular thought. I think it simply dénotes concen- 
tration. She might say “Thus thou must do, if thou have it,” or she 
might say “thus”’—or “thus’—(illustrating variously). Some 
would do one way, others another; and some would make no 
specific gesture, and yet the whole body would make gesture, as with 
Madam Serven. 

Mrs. Carter: I think I can answer and say that there is no 
arbitrary rule in regard to that. Each individual must interpret 
it for himself. I would like to ask Miss Wheeler why the letter, 
if you are a reader only, should not be carried. 

Miss WHEELER: I would not wish to lay down any arbitrary 
rule for this. My reason is this, if you will allow me to use a per- 


sonal illustration. That question confronted me very squarely a 


few years ago. I had a class of young ladies giving a memorized 
interpretation of the Trial Scene from the Merchant of Venice. 
I had a number of young ladies there, giving a literary interpreta- 
tion; they were not to have any properties, because it was im- 
possible to costume them properly, and I don’t believe in half-way 
costuming. Unless I could do it thoroughly, I didn’t wish to 
costume them at all. I didn’t wish to see the ordinary young lady 
in an ordinary gown use a knife and sharpen it on the sole of her 
shoe, therefore we did not use properties for Shylock, and if I 
did not use properties for Shylock, I didn’t see why I should use 
them at all. We therefore decided, after we found we couldn’t 
have costumes, that we wouldn’t have any properties. 

Mrs. Carter: I think the case is hardly a parallel one, the giving 
of a whole play. 

Miss WHEELER: We were not giving the whole play. That one 
scene was given as a reading. 

Mrs. Carter: I would like to ask one question of the conven- 
tion, as to how it impressed you? Of these three ladies who gave 
this reading, only one, I believe, used an actual letter. Am I right? 

(A Voice: Yes.) 

Mrs. CarTER: How many were best pleased with the one who 
carried the letter? 
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Mrs. L. J. MannincG: As to the one that did not carry the let- 
ter, is it proper to criticise, not her not carrying a letter, but the 
fact that she did not hold her hands in such a way that a letter 
could be imagined as being in her hands. I think if she had so 
managed her pantomime that the letter could have been seen in 
imagination, we should not have missed the letter; in fact it would 
have been more real to the imagination. 

Mr. Hawn: I have discussed this with people from the other 
side of the footlights so often, and I have found this to be the 
consensus of opinion of the great public: They see no objection 
to utilizing certain kinds of properties—perfectly charming for a 
woman to hold a rose in her hand while talking to that rose. Last 
night the use of the ring was admirable. It gave me a little thrill. 
A woman I know sharpens a knife on the sole of her boot; but in 
a reading I should not like to see Lady Macbeth carry a lighted 
candle; that denotes active stage setting and preparation. I think 
it is a matter of taste along those lines. In referring to flowers, 
the reader might hold a pansy in her hand, because the pansy may 
belong to a reader as well as to an actress; but I would not want 
another reader to use a pistol, which is distinctly a property of 
the actor; but a sheet of note paper, or handkerchief, or a fan do 
not come in the same category. 

Adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MONDAY, JUNE 25TH, 1900, 4:00 P. M. 


At the conclusion of the regular program, President 
Soper called for the Reports of Standing Committees. 

Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, presented her Report, which on motion 
was duly received and approved, with thanks. 

Owing to the absence of the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, his report was passed. 

Miss M.. Helena Zachos, Chairman of the Literary Com- 
mittee, presented her report, as embodied in the program 
for the Meeting, and expressed the hope that it might 
prove of value and interest. 

On motion, the report was approved, and the Committee 
discharged. 

Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood submitted the report of the 
Board of Trustees, which appears in full elsewhere, and 
which was duly approved, with thanks. 


Mr. Soper expressed his high appreciation of the work 


of the various committees, all of whom had performed 
arduous and meritorious service for the Association dur- 
ing the year past. 

On motion, adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 1900, 10:00 A. M. 


The Secretary, Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, read greetings 
and regrets from the following: Prof. Robert Irving Ful- 
ton, Delaware, O.; Mrs. Alice White DeVol, Columbus, 
O.; F. F. Mackay, New York City; F. Townsend South- 
wick, New York City; Miss Laura E. Aldrich, Cincinnati, 
O.; Mr. Leland T. Powers, Boston, Mass.; Prof. Francis 
T. Russell, New York City ; Miss Clementine Calvin, Mon- 
mouth, Ills.; Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal A. Williams, whose 
letter follows, viz. : 


WELLINGTON, NEw ZEALAND, May 10, 1900. 


President Soper and Members of the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists Assembled: 


Greeting and good wishes from friends on the opposite side of the 
world. We hope that the Convention of 1900 will prove the most en- 
joyable and successful in the history of the Association. 

Faithfully yours, 
Mr. anp Mrs. HAnnriBAL A. WILLIAMS. 


TUESDAY, I:00 P. M. 


President Soper announced as special business the elec- 
tion of a Nominating Committee to submit nominations of 


officers for the ensuing year. 

The ballot taken resulted in the election of Mr. Preston 
K. Dillenbeck, Mr. John R. Scott, Mrs. Ida Serven, Mr. 
H. G. Hawn, Miss Mary A. Blood. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28TH, 10:00 A. M. 


On motion of Mr. McAvoy, a telegram of greeting and 
hearty sympathy was sent to the Western Association of 
Authors, in session at Warsaw, Ind. 

In the absence of Mr. S. H. Clark, the report of the 
Board of Directors regarding the next place of meeting 
was submitted by Mr. Thos. C. Trueblood, who stated 
that invitations had been received from Milwaukee, Put- 
in-Bay, Pittsburg, Niagara Falls and Buffalo. That from 
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Put-in-Bay was commented on as especially inviting. The 
Board, however, thought best this year to recommend a 
point at the other end of the Lake, and named either 
Niagara Falls or Buffalo, depending on inducements 
offered. 

On motion of Mrs. Yard, the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors was favorably referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee, with directions to select either one of 
the two places named which might offer the best induce- 
ments, as the next meeting place. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1900, 9:00 A. M. 


Miss Mary A. Blood, Chairman of Section 1, submitted 
her report, which was, on motion, adopted, and the Com- 
mittee discharged, with thanks, viz.: 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF SECTION I.—METHODS OF 
: TEACHING. 


To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ELOcuTIONISTS : 

In the discussion of the program for the methods of teaching sec- 
tion, it was the unanimous feeling of the committee that the time 
was come when practical illustration of methods of teaching should 
be given wider place. 

The key-note had been already struck at Chautauqua; it remained 
for this committee to make a broader application. 

In pursuance of this thought one period of the allotted time was 
devoted to a study of methods of criticism from the standpoint of the 
teacher. Miss Adda Young of St. Louis kindly presented a recitation 
before the section as a basis of criticism. 

The members entered heartily into the work, illustrating the prin- 
ciples upon which their own methods of criticism depend. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, Chairman of Ways 
and Means Committee, a practice class was provided. To this class 
were presented ‘most valuable and suggestive beginning lessons; one 
a lesson in oratory by Thomas C. Trueblood of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and one in elocution by Miss Cora M. Wheeler of Utica, N. Y. These 
lessons were followed by animated and profitable discussion. 

It is to be noted with pleasure that during the entire work of the 
section, without exception, favorable criticism was given its legiti- 
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mate place, and the principle that no teacher has any right to criti- 
cize a pupil adversely unless he has a remedy to offer was brought 
prominently before us. Respectfully submitted, 


Mary A. Boop, 
Chairman of Committee. 


Mrs. Frances Carter, Chairman of Section II., submitted 
her report, which was, on motion, adopted, and the Com- 
mittee discharged, with thanks, viz. : 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF SECTION II.—INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


To THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS: 


As Chairman of the Section on Interpretation I beg leave to offer 
the following report: 


On Tuesday morning, June 26th, we took for our study the letter 
and the speech following from Shakespeare’s play of Macbeth, and 
the subjective and objective treatment of Tennyson’s Bugle Song. 

Miss E. H. Denig, Mrs. F. S. Haskell and Mrs. Ida Serven gave 
interpretation of the letter and speech following for criticism. 
Mr. Henry G. Hawn gave the so-called objective treatment of the 
Bugle Song and Miss Wheeler gave the so-called subjective rendering 
of the poem. 


Wednesday’s session was conducted by Mr. Henry G. Hawn. We 
had for our study selections from Rosetti’s Princess, Longfellow’s 
“Sandalphon,” and Kingsley’s “Three Fishers.” 

Mr. Hawn brought out clearly the importance of first searching for 
the leading emotion, or dominant emotion in the study of the poem. 

Thursday, June 28th, the section took up the question: 

“Resolved, That we, as an Association of Elocutionists, approve 
of the subjective rendering of Tennyson’s Bugle Song.” 

During the discussion two members signified their belief that the 
objective rendering of the poem was artistic. Mrs. Ida Serven being 
one, she was called upon to read the poem. Miss Schuster’s interpre- 
tation differing in no way from the preceding renditions, she was 
not called upon. The motion then being called for was placed before 
the Convention and carried. 

The interpreters of the selections from Macbeth then answered to 
their criticism, and an interesting discussion followed. The Chair- 
man believes the consensus of the Convention to be that the letter was 
not the cause but the opportunity for the plot of the piay. 


p Frances Carter, Chairman. 
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Greetings were read by the Secretary from fhe following, viz.: 
Rev. Francis I. Russell, Adjutor Rivard, W. T. Ross, George R. Phil- 
lips, and Alice C. Decker. 

Referring to the report laid over from last year of the Committee 
on Resolutions on Interpretation, the Chair announced that Mr. S. H. 
Clark was not in attendance, and Mr. Fulton was detained by sick- 
ness, the only member present being Miss Blood. 

Miss Blood reported that no meeting of the Committee had 

_ been called during the year by the Chairman of the committee ; hence 
there was nothing to report. 

On motion, the committee was continued, to report at the next 
Annual Meeting. 


ST oe ea ha ee 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The election of officers was taken up, and President Soper ap- 
pointed as Judge of Elections Mr. Thos. C. Trueblood, to whom he 
referred as one who had attended every Convention and witnessed 
every election since the organization of the Association, and hence 
thoroughly qualified for this duty. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


Your Committee on Nominations beg leave to submit the following 
nominations for officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Henry M. Soper, Chicago, Ill. 

First Vice-President—Miss Cora M. Wheeler, Utica, N. Y. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Laura E. Aldrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Secretary—Edward P. Perry, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, Toledo, O. 

Board of Directors—Term Expiring 1903: Wm. B. Chamberlain, 
Chicago, Ill.; Leland T. Powers, Boston, Mass.; Franklin H. Sar- 
gent, New York City; Mrs. L. J. Manning, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Henry Gaines Hawn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. M. Booth, Chicago, IIL; 
Mrs. Frances M. Carter, New York City. 

Respectfully submitted: 
Preston K. DILLENBECK, Chairman. 

Joun R. Scott, Secretary. 


: 
: 
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NOMINATIONS FROM THE FLOOR OF THE CONVEN- 
TION. 


Second Vice-President—Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, Chicago. 

Board of Directors, term expiring 1903—Miss Mary A. Blood, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Ida Serven, Chicago; Miss E. H. Denig, Chicago; John 
R. Scott, Columbia, Mo.; Mrs. Laida Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 
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REPORT QF THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President—Henry M. Soper, Chicago. 
First Vice-President—Miss Cora M. Wheeler, Utica, N. Y. 
Second Vice-President— Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, Chicago. 
Secretary—Edward P. Perry, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, Toledo, O. 

Board of Directors, Term Expiring 1903—William B. Chamber- 
lain, Chicago, Ill.; Leland T. Powers, Boston, Mass.; Franklin H. 
Sargent, New York City; Miss M. A. Blood, Chicago; Henry 
Gaines Hawn, Brooklyn; E. M. Booth, Chicago; Mrs. Frances M. 
Carter, New York City. 

Tuomas C. TRUEBLOoD, Judge. 
ALFreD E, LEACH, 
Miss Heren Merci SCHUSTER. 


Tellers. 


Upon taking the chair, in response to calls for a speech, President- 
elect Soper said: 


I can but say thank you for this endorsement of what I have tried 
to do for you the past year. When I first accepted this place at your 
request, I said to myself I would not serve a second term. I thought 
we ought to pass these honors around and have a one-year adminis- 
tration. I can say now what perhaps would not have been in good 
taste for me to say earlier, that I have changed my mind on that mat- 
ter. I will tell you why,—not because of myself personally—because I 
have never sought this place, as I think you know; my experience in 
the past year has shown me that it needs about one year for a 
person to get a proper understanding of the Association’s affairs and 
to know how best to conduct them. So I have found that in this, as 
well as in other positions in the gift of the Association, that there 
should be a second term, for the good of the Association, to say noth- 
ing about individuals; but I don’t believe in a third term, and I 
would not accept a third term in this or any other association. 

I have not taken much of your time during the convention; may I 
have just a word now? (Applause.) I know it is getting late, but I 
will try in a few words to conclude. I wish to say that whatever suc- 
cess this convention has had—and I think you will admit that it has 
been successful in many ways—I have had very little share in that 
myself personally; and to all of you who have so nobly stood by 
me and helped me I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness. The 
success of this convention is due to many; to the Ways and Means 
Committee of this city, and to the City Association; to Mr. Perry, 
and many others of St. Louis who have done so much for us. (Ap- 
plause.) It is also due to the excellent work of the Chairman of 
our Literary Committee, Miss Zachos. (Applause.) I think you 
all realize the great work she has done. It is due to such members 
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of the Committees as have served, who have stood to their guns and 
performed their duties; I am sorry to say that very few of the 
Chairmen of Committees appointed did stand to their appointments. 
As you know, there was excellent work done in the Sections on 
Teaching and Interpretation, in charge of Miss Blood and Mrs. 
Carter, respectively, the latter of whom sprang to the rescue at the 
eleventh hour. The death of Prof. Churchill, and other matters in 
the committee, prevented any actual work being done in the Section 
on Interpretation until the last moment. Thanks are also due to 
Mr. Hawn who ably assisted Mrs. Carter; also to our former Presi- 
dent, Mr. Trueblood, who was ever ready to assist and advise me as 
occasion arose. I would like to mention others by name, byt my 
time is short. I wish to thank every officer of this convention who 
did serve in any capacity; and last but not least my thanks are due 
to Miss Blood and Mrs. Riley, my good near neighbors and friends, 
who are ever ready with their counsel and help in times of need. 

I wish to say that in this coming year I beg of you never to accept 
a place on any committee unless you mean to stand right by me 
during the year for twelve straight months. (Applause.) I would 
much rather have “no” to-day than eleven months hence. If there is 
anything that disorganizes and disrupts work of this kind, it is te 
have people resigning just when you want them most. So please 


bear this carefully in mind and don’t say “yes” hastily. And by that 
I don’t mean that I want you to say “no.” I know the resolutions 
to be presented will endorse the excellent work of the members of 
committees. We cannot speak too highly of the work done by them. 
The Committee on Resolutions will now submit their report 
Mr. E. M. Booth, Chairman, presented the following: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


To tHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS : 

Your Committee on Resolutions submit the following report, viz. : 

Inasmuch as the ninth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Elocutionists is about to dissolve, and inasmuch as the pleas- 
ure and the profit of its members have been materially increased by 
influences not directly under the control of the convention; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved: That the thanks of the Association are due in a most 
tender and sympathetic measure to Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee; to the Local Association 
of St. Louis, and to its President, Edward P. Perry, Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee;.to Mrs. Henry Jacobson, Chairman of 
the Press Committee; for their untiring labors on our behalf, and 
for their thoughtful anticipation of our wants on every occasion. 
Further, be it 
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Resolved: That we gratefully recognize the proverbial hospital- 
ity of St. Louis in the delightful trolley party provided by the local 
Association ; also for the further opportunity of viewing the beautiful 
city and its surroundings in the carriage ride furnished by citizens 
and the Business Men’s League; and that we appreciate the honor 
paid us by distinguished citizens who personally welcomed us to 
their city, and participated in our opening exercises. 


Resolved: That the thanks of the Association are especially due 
to the press of the city, for its cordial support, for its generous and 
appreciative notice of all our sessions, and for the many courtesies 
extended to the officers and members of the convention; further, 

Resolved: That we extend our thanks and congratulations to 
Miss M. Helena Zachos, Chairman, and to her associates on the 
Literary Committee, for their conscientious and successful efforts in 
providing and arranging the excellent program of the present year; 
to Miss Mary A. Blood, Chairman of the Section on Methods of 
Teaching; to Mrs. Frances Carter, Chairman of the Section on In- 
terpretation, for the admirable management of the sections under 
their charge in developing certain practical and helpful features of 
our work; and, finally, 

Resolved: That we acknowledge the generosity of the Lindell 
Hotel management in providing hall and committee rooms for our 
convenience, and in further ministering to our wants as host. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
E. M. Booru, 
T. J. McAvoy, 
Cora M. WHEELER. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


To tHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS : 

Since the struggle attendant upon growth in all Art develops feel- 
ings of sympathy and interdependence, it follows that the loss of any 
co-worker must cause deep regret to this Association, and, 

Wuereas: This Association being composed of members linked 
together in a fraternal spirit of interest and helpfulness, we as 
members of this Association note with sincere regret the departure, 
in July, 1899, of 

Miss Cora M. Straw, 


Therefore, be it, 

Resolved: By this Convention, that the National Association of 
Elocutionists record the death of Miss Cora M. Straw, and that we 
extend to her mother the expression of our heartfelt sympathy. 
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Whereas: In the death of 
Rev. CHARLES RUSSELL TREAT, 


Oct. 5, 1899, this Association having lost a valued brother and co- 
worker, we desire to show our appreciation of his life and labors. 

Dr. Treat was graduated at Williams College and immediately 
afterward devoted himself to a special course of preparation in 
Elocution under Lewis B. Monroe, formerly of the Boston Uni- 


versity School of Oratory. 

Having determined to devote his life to the ministry, he entered 
Andover Theological Seminary and was graduated in 1860. 

During his early ministerial career he taught Elocution, and for 
a long time was one of the faculty of the Boston University School 


of Oratory. 

His last Elocutionary work was as lecturer at the New York 
School of Expression. 

Dr. Treat’s abilities as a popular lecturer were widely recog- 
nized. He made no secret of the fact that his success in the pulpit 
was largely owing to the care which he bestowed upon delivery. 

Therefore, be it, 

Resolved: That this Association record with profound sorrow the 
loss of this esteemed co-worker. 


WuereEAs: This Association is called upon to note, with deep re- 
gret the death of 


Mrs. EvuGenta WILLIAMSON HUME, 


a charter member of the St. Louis Branch of the Association of 
Elocutionists, who died in that city Oct. 13, 1899, and it is deemed 
fitting that we record this minute. 

Mrs. Hume’s early training was taken from Mary Hogan Ludlum, 
and she studied for an éxtended period with Emma Dunning Banks. 
She was graduated at the National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory in 1880. 

Mrs. Hume was a brilliant, earnest woman, and in her death the 
profession has lost a valued member. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That in her death this Association suffers a great loss, 
and that we extend our sympathies to Dr. Hume. 


Wuereas: In the death of 
Pror. JOHN WesLEY CHURCHILL, D. D., 


this Association has lost one of its most valued members. 
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Prof. Churchill was born at Fairlee, Vt., May 26, 1839, and died 
at Andover, Mass., April 13, 1900. 

He was graduated at Harvard College in 1865, and at Andover 
Theological Academy in 1868. The same year he was given the 
Jones Professorship of Pulpit Oratory at Andover; besides which 
he afterward taught at various times in other colleges and institu- 
tions of learning. 

He was co-pastor at Andover and associate editor of the Andover 
Review. He wrote elaborate criticisms on the oratory of Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, and other well-known speakers. 

In scholarly attainments and magnetic personality, in directness 
and simplicity of his inspiring readings, which ranked him as one 
of America’s foremost artists, he rendered valuable service to this 
Association, of which he was an honored member. 

His genial disposition, his sympathy for his colleagues, whom he 
ever stood ready to encourage and assist, his earnestness in the 
promotion of his profession, render his death a loss to the Na- 
tional Association of Elocutionists which cannot be estimated. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That this Association, in Convention assembled, record 
with heartfelt sorrow his death, and extend sympathy and con- 
dolence to his wife and sons. 


Wuereas: We also have, with deep regret, to record the early 
death of 
Miss JENNIE O’NEIL Porter, 


at Bellevue Hospital, May, 1goo. 

Miss Potter was well known to the public as a monologist of good 
ability, and her death is looked upon by those who knew her per- 
sonally as a real loss to the profession. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That this Association place upon record our grief at 
the sad event, and convey to her parents our condolences. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
Emma Avucusta GreeLy, Chairman. 
Atrrep E. Leacu, 
Louise JEWELL MANNING. 


President Soper reported verbally as follows: 

Last year the Board of Directors instructed me to investigate the 
condition of the Committee on the History of Elocution, which has 
not reported for three years. I wrote to the Chairman, who replied 
that he didn’t wish to report to this Convention, that he didn’t desire 
to have the matter come before the Convention, that he wanted the 
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committee to report to him, and that the Convention and members of 
the committee help him in preparing a report, or a history of elocu- 
tion. He stated that a certain company of a certain school would 
publish that report on their own responsibility, and in nowise con- 
nected with the Association proper. 

I immediately wrote a letter to various officers of the Associa- 
tion and Board of Directors, advising them of the situation. They 
uniformly reported that they thought this work on the History of 
Elocution should be done in the name of the Association and under 
its direction; and the Committee having been appointed by the 
Association originally, it was deemed wisest by your President to 
let the matter stand over until this convention, and I wrote the 
Chairman of the Committee to that effect. 

It seems to me that we have ability and brains enough within this 
Association to write something on the “History of Elocution,” even 
though it be contributed a little at a time, and reported from year to 
year; but whatever we do, let it be done in the name of our organ- 
ization, and under its own seal, not under the auspices of any school 
or publishing company. If there is any one thing I desire to stand 
for, and want this convention to stand for, it is this, that we do not 
lend our influence to the building up of any one person, any one 
school, or any one publishing company. (Applause.) 

I have a series of text books of my own. (I don’t wish to do any 
advertising now.) I say this by way of illustration. It seems to me 
that I have just as good a right to ask any one of you to send me 
various selections that would be appropriate for rendition, in order 
to help me prepare my series of books, in return for which I would 
pat you on the back for your kind assistance—that would be just as 
consistent as for us to be asked to help write the History of Elocu- 
tion or Oratory for the benefit of some private school which would 
have the credit. 


This is my report, and it is before you for your consideration. 

On motion of Mr. Trueblood, it was voted that “the action of the 
President in regard to the Committee on the History of Elocution 
be approved.” 


Miss Wheeler presented the following: Those of us who met at 
Chautauqua last year cannot fail to associate with that meeting the 
inspiring presence of our venerable friend, Alexander Melville Bell; 
and I move that the hearty and affectionate greetings of this Asso- 
ciation in Convention assembled be sent to Professor Alexander 
Melville Bell. (Carried unanimously.) 

Miss E. H. Denig characterized Moses True Brown as another of 
the veterans, and regretted his enforced absence on account of 
illness. Miss Denig moved that a similar message be sent to Moses 
True Brown. (Carried unanimously. ) 
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Mr. Trueblood suggested the advisability of including in the 
Annual Report under some appropriate heading the names of hon- 
ored members who had passed away, especially mentioning Profes- 
sor John W. Churchill. No definite action was taken in reference to 
the same at this time. 

On motion, adjourned. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—1899-1900. 
RECEIPTS. 


Cash received from Edward P. Perry, former treasurer 
Active members renewals, 118 

New active members, 32 

Associate members renewals, 10 

New associate members, 34 

Day tickets Convention week 

Sale of reports 


$579.44 
230.00 
960.00 
20.00 
102.00 
101.50 
28.50 


$1,163.44 


EXPENDITURES. 


Telegram to R. I. Fulton 

Carriage for Prof. Bell 

Express on programs ; ; 

Balance Douglas A. Brown for transcribing proceedings 
1899 Convention 

Printing and letter heads ; 

Arranging and copying names for Journal 

Letters to delinquents 

Letters to delinquents second time 

Douglass A. Brown, copying manuscript 

Printing Reports for 1899 

Sending out reports 

Bell Leaflets 

Western passenger agent 

Printing programs 

Printing terminology report 

Douglass A. Brown, stenographer 

Expenses, Secretary 

Expenses, Treasurer 

Annie M. Storey, per extension 

Helena M. Zachos, Literary Committee 

Mary H. Ludlum, Ways and Means Committee 

E. M. Booth, Credential Committee 

Frances Carter Committee 

T. C. Trueblood ; : 

Hannibal A. Williams, telegrams and postage 

Austin H. Merrill 
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Treasurer's postage . < : : ; 19.30 
Cash in Treasury . : 513.64 * 


$1,163.44 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELizABETH MANSFIELD IRVING, Treasurer. 


Above account audited and found correct: 
Preston K. DILLENBECK, 
HELEN Marie SCHUSTER, 
Mary Dennis MANNING. 
Auditing Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES. 
JUNE 25, 1900. 
To THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS: 


As Chairman of the Board of Trustees I have the honor to submit 
the following statement of assets, viz.: 


CHAUTAUQUA REPORTS, 1899. 


Number of volumes received................ 
Sent to members........ 
Congressional Library. 
Offictal organ... ...... 
PONE Ns Gas kk cis ee oka 

y % ) 
Number on hand........... ie ... 180 


400 


VOLUMES OF REPORTS ON HAND. 


ae COPIES | COPIES 
‘ ; | esse 
DATE PLACE PRINTE DION HAND| BINDING} VALUE 


rel cidih at | 


Kis A 9(\277| Paper | $138 50 
1892 |} 442) 165| Cliath | 165 00 

ve oe | gre} 228} Paper | 228 00 
1808 | Chicago | 456} 598] Cloth | 228 00 
1894 | Philadelphia 30 28 =| Paper 28 00 
1895 | Boston | 151 | Paper 151 00 
1896 | Detroit | 144 | Paper | 144 00 
1897 | New York 3 89 | Paper 89 00 
1898 | Cincinnati i 165 | Paper | 165 00 
1899 |Chautauqua. ........ 180 | Paper | 180 00 


4200 1655 $1516 50 


REPORT OF SALES. 


APSR a ai a i .. ee 
To Reports sold— By cash to Treasurer. .828 50 

Of the year '92, 3 copies .. 

Of the year '93, 2 copies .. 

Of the year 94, 3 copies .. 

Of the year "95, 3 copies... : 

Of the year '96, 4 copies .. 

Of the year '97, 4 copies .. 

Of the year '98, 7 copies .. 7 

Of the year '99, 4 copies .. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, Chairman. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Alger, William R 6 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass 
Bell, A. Melville 1525, 35th St., West, Washington, D. C 
* Brown, Moses True Sandusky, O 
* Murdoch, James E Cincinnati. O 
Russell, Rev. Francis T....General Theological Sem., N. Y. City 
* Zeenes): DE. 1. 113 W. 84th St., New York City 


MEMBERS. 
A. 


Abrams, Miss Mary Drucille....Denver University, Denver, Col 

Aldrich, Miss Laura E., Hauck Bldg., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O 
Aldrich, Mrs. L. I 

2303 Kemper Lane, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O 

a Allen, Lambeth S 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 

a Anderson, Miss Cora Eunice St. Jacob, Ill 


a Anderson, Mrs. Mamie F 3406 Cook Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Alt-Muller, Miss Helen K 118 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Ashcroft, Miss Carrie U. R........1519 Cates St., St. Louis, Mo 
Axford, Miss Rachel M.......... 43 Moffat Block, Detroit, Mich 
Ayres, Mrs. Evelyn B Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 


Babcock, Miss Maud May 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Backus, Miss Lillian Denver, Col 
Barber, Miss Charlotte B Ft. Plain, N. Y 
a Barrington, Miss M. Aurelia. .3514 North St., Washington, D. C 
Bates, Mrs. Ella Skinner........320 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J 
a Bell, Miss Mattie D Beaumont College, Harrodsburg, Ky 
Benfey, Miss Ida Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Bentley, Mrs; Mok. oo i iii 452 Prospect St., Cleveland, O 
Bickford, Charles 48 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass 
Bishop, Mrs. Emily M 208 W. 116th St., New York City 

Blood, Miss Mary A 

....Columbia School of Oratory, Steinway Hall, Chicago, III 
Bolt, Mrs. Mildred A Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Bond, Miss Josephine Sterling, 221 E. 16th St., Little Rock, Ark 
BOOtH, Feo Mees ss se vee. cs eae ve alle 471 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, III 
a Bouton, Mrs. William x 2909 Park Ave., St. Louis. Mo 
Brigham, Miss Susan H Valentine Ave., Fordham, N. Y 


* Deceased. ; 
NOTE.—“2” before a name indicates Associate Membership. 
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a Brotherton, T. Herndon 417 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo 
Brown, Miss Annie W. oP 
; hs ane B. Stetson ‘University, De Land, Florida 
Brown, Miss Clara J.. .Ferry Hall Seminary, Lake Forest, Ill 
a Brown, Douglass A. if -42 St. Paul Bidg., Cincinnati, O 
POPOWE PVMQRIS F856 oes nos sss i .Bowling Green, Ky 
a Brown, Miss H. M.......... 56 Easton Ave., St. Louis Mo 
Brown, Miss Ina S.......... sp Road, St. Johns, N. B 
Seg I RN 6 ooo 2c ov cs 2 ch cea ee Fort Smith, Ark 
Browning, Miss May Leighton....Ladies’ College, Liberty, Mo 
Bruot, Miss Marie L........Central High School, Cleveland, O 
Burnham, Mrs. A, G........ —— Monroe Ave., Dixon, II 
Burt, Miss Grace A......... .97 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Burns, Mrs. Howard. -....¢.5..<. : Carrollton, Ill 


Cady, Miss Minee A..............818 Pine St., DesMoines, Iowa 
Calvin, Miss Clementine. ie a eee .Monmouth, II 
Campbell, Miss Mattie Helen....................Meridian, Miss 
a Carleton, Murry 
Carleton Dry Goods Co., oth and Washington Ave., 
Pel rcvenek ..St. Louis, Mo 
Carter, Mrs. Frances B.. 75 N. 45th St., New York City 
Chamberlain, William B. sya aah 
eee Chicago’ T heological Seminary, Chicago, Ill 
Chapman, Mia Mebde treme... ... .. «ccc ccks es. .Ravenna, O 
Chase, Mrs. Adrianna Norwood..................Emporia, Kan 
Chilton; Mrs. William ‘Calvin... 00.03 0060000. .Oxford, Miss 
CPCI, PONTE OW 6 oc vs ues -Andover, Mass 
CRM er Eos oe ba wc ch des University of ‘Chicago, Chicago, III 
a Clark, Mrs. S. H. .....5761 Washington Ave., Chicago, III 
Conary, Hoyt L. sos ows) (Ra I OREe Sk: Waltham, Mass 
Condit, Miss Emma Ss; ...++...-62 Hillyer St., Orange, N. J 
Condit, Miss Grace A....... .62 Hillyer St., Orange, N. J 
Connelly, Miss Julia W. . 50 027 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Conner, Mrs. Elizabeth Marney 108 N. goth St., Omaha, Neb 
Cook, Miss Myrtle T........916 Clifton Park Ave., Chicago, III 
Cooper, Miss Anna D............Virginia College, Roanoke, Va 
Cornwell, Mrs. Mary Gilmore. ....Austin College, Effingham, III 
a Crooks, Arvella. fe Mage Pa 
a Crunden, Mrs. Frederick M. "3635 L aclede Ave. S . Louis, Mo 
UE) ES I ME oi Se ee Sipe aag hr Ln eRe ey Biches, Ill 
Currier, Miss Evelyne..........4234 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo 
Ren pais RO I os cs cn i's oie we Reales woe alewiewe 
School of Elocution, Y. M. C. A. Blidg.. cor. Mason and 
Pe Sia Os RPGR RS Cok ews .Ellis Sts., San Fancisco, Cal 


D. 


Decker, Miss Alice C.. »+eee+ee12 Perry St., New York City 
Denig, Miss Eleanor H. VATS Miuek ke ken ek ve 

ne Soper School of ‘Oratory, “Steinway Bldg., Chicago, III 

De Vol, Mrs. Alice White. . 387 E. Broad St., Columbus. O 

Dillenbeck, Preston K ‘1012 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo 

a Dillenbeck, Mrs. Preston K...1012 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo 
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Elwell, Miss Jean B 31 E. Church St., Xenia, O 
Ely, Marcellus R Nebraska State Normal, Peru, Neb 
Emerson, C. W Tremont and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass 
Evans, Miss Martha S Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore 


F. 


a Fields, Miss Addie Northam Warren, Ill 
a Flach, Mrs. Louise 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Fleming, Miss Martha Chicago Institute, Chicago, Ill 
Flowers, Charles M Station M., Cincinnati, O 
a Frankel, Mrs. Abbie 4119 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo 
a Franklin, Joseph....William Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Freeman, William Lightfoot. .4388 W. Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo 
Frost, Miss Sarah Greenleaf Staunton, Va 
Fulton, Robert Irving Delaware, O 
Furman, Miss Myrtle E....Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa 


G. 


a Gage, Mrs. S. P 65 W. 4oth St., New York City 
a Garetson, Mrs. Katheryne 5027 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
a Geering, John 1516 Academy Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Gilbert, Miss Helen 1410 Ewing St., South St. Louis, Mo 
Gordon, Miss Ida Root Columbia, Mo 
Gormley, Miss Mable M.......... Hollins Institute, Hollins, Va 
Graff, Miss Louise M Yellow Springs, O 
Greely, Miss Emma Augusta. ...70 Westland Ave., Boston, Mass 


H. 


a Hall, Miss Elizabeth 2755 Russell Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Harding, Miss Minna Lawrence, 70 Westland Ave., Boston, Mass 
a Harsh, Mrs. Edna Fort Wayne, Ind 
Haskell, Mrs, Fanetta Sargent Cuba, Mo 
a Hatch, Adelaide Wescott, Box 33, Chickering Hall, N. Y. City 
Box 33, Chickering Hall, New York City 

Hawn, Henry Gaines............ Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Hayward, Mrs. Frances R 418 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O 
a Helbing, Mrs. H 4235 W. Belle St.. St. Louis, Mo 
4011 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 

Hodgden, Miss Josephine E. .80 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Holbrook, Miss E. Angeline. .717 South St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Holmes, Miss Annie Susan Goshen, O 
Hume, Miss Lelia O 329 Hudson St., Buffalo, N. Y 


Ingraham, Fred L..........317 Washington St., Ypsilanti, Mich 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield. ...1025 Grand Ave., Toledo, O 


J. 


Jacobson, Mrs. H..............3001 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo 
Johnson, Mrs. Abbie G 424 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Junkerman, Miss Katherine Eggleston 
50 William Ave., Cleveland, O 
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Keeper, Miss Annie. i% Fa 8 . Pearl St., Dallas, Texas 
a Keever,.Miss Esther M. we pa, ae ashington, Pa 
a Kennedy, Mrs. Katherine ' Shannon. ar ee 

es ie Bt CEM aes ey Sepa Sh McMillan St., Cincinnati, O 
Kidder, Miss Amanda..............427 Main St., LaCrosse, Wis 
King, Miss Stella...............1416 Broadway, New York City 
Kleinmann, Miss Jessie.........9310 Anthony Ave., Chicago, IIl 
Kline, Robert E. Pattison......Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan 
Kline, Selma. Virginia............1237 Slater Ave., Cleveland, O 
Knight, Miss Mae.... 3903 W. Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo 
Kunz-Baker, Mrs. Sertha. . 430 Manhattan Ave., New York City 


L. 


Langdon, Miss Evelyn Van D. ...Mancelona, Mich 
Langen, Mrs. Hattie A... 6028 Clement Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Lash, Miss Bertha B. 5 

Py re hy 2 é. A. ‘Bldg. 288 } Michiga in ‘Ave. Chic ago, Ill 
Leach, Alfred. ; Baldwin, Kan 
Lent, Miss Marie Pes Nee ; 5 520 L locust St., Toledo, O 
Le Row, Miss Caroline B.... .606 Green Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Lewis, George Andrews...........41 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 
Lewis, Mrs. W. E. Nae eRe ae. if 3 ~ St., Cincinnati, O 
Longman, Lula E. gab bs 66 wa baba oe bs Oe. Fe 
Lounsbery, Miss Da LIS a. oper .Randall, N. Y 
Ludlam, Henry.. } 118, 13th St.. South, Philadelphia, Pa 
Ludlum, Mrs. Mary * TES .2901 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Evite. WER CM PNe ViaClUG a6 ics oso ccanda ove ven cunccd CTI, IR 


M. 


Mackay, F. F. Lia CRORE REM REARS ade ene Reade wes 
National Dramatic Conservatory, 28 W. 44th St., N. Y. City 
Makuen, G. Hudson. ....1419 Walnut St., Phil: — Pa 
Manuheliner, Miss Jennie. 
aren .Cincinnati Se hool of E xpre: ssion, - Cincinné ati, O 
Manning, Mrs. " Louise Jewell. . Pere = aes les 
.Manning College, M: asonic Temple, ‘Minneapolis, Minn 
Manning, Mrs. Mary Dennis, . PERI IS 1h TEER Ls ae PT 
. Nebraska State “University, Lincoln, Neb 
Marsland, Miss Cora. .se++..-State Normal, Emporia, Kan 
a Martin, Miss Helen................Sugar Grove, Warren Co., Pa 
Martin, Mrs. Lucia Julian...............330, 12th St., Toledo, O 
a Mathews, Miss Bessie....... Neg Oe ot EE Pe ee 
Cincinnati School of E xpression, Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, O 
a Mathews, Miss Blanche. ; ig bak nGk CeCe Eee ee 
Cincinnati School of E xpression, Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, O 
McAvoy, T. J.. .....-56 Talbot Block, Indianapolis, Ind 
McComb, Miss Meitie Movie. .....:...5. .Springfield, Mo 
McCoy, Mrs. M. C.... ou bieetenes -McLeansboro, II! 
a McKeever, Miss E sther. ee ee a 
McMillan, Miss Gertrude. ..... cceelpuina nels & 
ee eS Ww ashington Seminary, ‘Washington, Pa 
McQuesten, "Miss Gertrude I. 
SMe ae eco bo SS8 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass 
Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson. . .306 Chicago Ave., Oak Park, Il 
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a Menge, Miss Annie Farmington, Mo 
*Merrill, Austin H Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn 
a Minchin, Mrs. Gene C Nashville, Tenn 
Mooney, Miss Harriet 
Conny eh aera 1354 Myrtle Ave., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O 
Moon-Parker, Mrs. Kate, Brown & Co., 59 Wall St., N. Y. City 
a Moore, Miss Alice M 3413 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
a Moore, Miss Gertrude St. Louis, Mo 
Moore, Miss Ida M. ....5. oe. i es 3413 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Morse, Miss Bessie DeSoto, Mo 
Mygatt, Miss Laura Connersville, Ind 


Neti, Mite: Mary 90.550. say esis 285 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O 
Nelke, Miss Mariam 154 W. 98th St., New York City 
Nettleton. Mrs. Daisy Beard Central City, Neb 
Newens, Adrian N Iowa State College, Ames, Ia 
Newlin, Miss Jessie S Carthage, Ind 
a Newman, Miss Kate J 32 W. 2nd St., Portsmouth, O 
Nickson, Miss Catherine 216 Walnut St., Chicago, III 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee 60 Edmund Place, Detroit, Mich 
Norris, Miss Frances C Webster Grove, St. Louis, Mo 
Nye, Miss Mary E.......... State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y 


oS 


Obendorf, Mrs. Leonora 13 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y 
a O’Donnell, James F 18 Willcutt Ave., Cleveland O 
Oliver, Mbis¢e: Riera de. os, ee ok eect Cao eG os bv Toulon, Ill 
Orr, Miss Joan C.........Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo 
Orr Mee Maen. OAS eee asters 34, 10th St., Toledo, O 
Ott, Edward Amherst..Drake School of Oratory, Des Moines, Ia 
Overton, Miss Florence M., S. W. Virginia Institute, Bristol, Va 


Page, Miss Villa F Groton, Tompkins Co., N. Y 
Peper, Miss Minnie 3116 Sheridan Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Perin, Miss May............743 E. Ridgeway Ave., Cincinnati, O 
Perry, Edward P 
School of Oratory, Grand and Franklin Aves., St. Louis, Mo 
Phelps, Miss Carrie Berry 
Phillips, Arthur E................243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl 
Phillips, George R 1244 Broadway, New York City 
a Pierce, Mrs. Marie S..... 806, 18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Pinkley, Virgil Alonso 
Cincinnati College of Music, Cincinnati, O 
Pinkley, Mrs. Virgil Alonso 
Cincinnati College of Music, Cincinnati, O 
Powers, Leland T Lexington, Mass 
Presby, Mrs. Charlotte Sullry 76 W. 92 St., New York City 
a Pronde, Mrs. R. S 49 Kirtland St., Lynn, Mass 
Prunk, Mrs. Harriet Augusta 
716 W. New York St., Indianapolis, Ind 
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R. 


a Raines, Mrs. AB a Tereree Belle Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Ramsdell, Nine: $ eila R. weeceeeeee- Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y 
Ransom, Mrs. Leida............. Waverly Place, Nashville, Tenn 
a Remick, Mattie Chapman............30 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y 
Repont, Miss Adele..................15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Richard, L. Hannibal........The National Normal, Lebanon, O 
Riley, Mrs. Ida Morey, Columbia School of Oratory, Chicago, Ill 
Rivard, Adjutor...........75 St. Peters St., Quebec City, Canada 
Robertson, Mrs. A. S..... pes eee .....Danville, Ky 
Robertson, Mrs. W. F .P ark and Forest Aves., Norwood, O 
Rodeffer, Miss Ella F........Care Rev. S. B. Dolly, Sterling, Va 
Roe, Mrs. Gwyneth King......208 W. 116th St., New York City 
Ross, William T.............1170 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
Russell, Miss Elsie................48 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
PERSIE” MCPS, ROC WNOES 9 Fos 5k. cu cea Oe CetED ee eee koe atau 

Ce .General Theological Seminary, New York City 
é Rutledge e, WwW ‘liz am...........-..1005 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo 


S. 


Sargent, Franklin H......Empire Theater Bldg., New York City 
Saunderson, George W..............Ripon College, Ripon, Wis 
Schermer, Miss Frances M....................-Herkimer, N. Y 
Mp ateee TURSGN PE@EOT NOU OT a eck Sa vce bi ha deen chines Cela kaes 
Rooms 29 and 31 Hulbert Bldg., South and Vine Sts., 


paea b pie ds ae cole wees ; .Cincinnati, O 
Scott, John gees '....State Unive sity, “Columbia, Mo 
Serven, Mrs. Ida.... « “hic: ago College of Acting, Chicago, III 
Shedd, Mrs. Louise Pitcher..... . Pittsfield, Mass 
Sheets, Miss Grace ‘RS 4065 L otus Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
a Sherrey-Hagebusch, Mrs. Mae Ayre hits. i eccvag aan Cae 

Prabhat eet or oats tat . 5843 Plymouth Ave 4 ‘St. Louis, Mo 
Shoemaker, C. C.................1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W. dice MEME un wiles ans mde 

National School of Elo cution, Philadelphia, Pa 
Silvernail, Pp. di .sseee..Lheological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y 
a Simmons, Ch: links kee pi E. High St., Detroit, Mich 
BRL Wee Mean ccc as ree i .Corinth, Miss 
Smith, Miss Frances Bowen. PR EC -Linnena, Linn Co., Mo 
Smith, Miss Louise Humphrey. Pe cute tian cs 
Sh , siigtc4 a ee )’ Farrell ‘St., “San Francisco, Cal 
" Smith, Mrs. Rosalie ae ae .4023 W. Pine St., St. Louis, Mo 
Smith, Miss Theresa... . "402 28 W. Pine Boul., St. Louis, Mo 
Smyth, Mrs. Ella..... -Tuttle Hotel, E. St. Louis, Il 
Somerville, Miss Annie M. ae Jersey St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Soper, Henry M. J hs Mahal PEE KES RRE CRA OES 

cpehiiee se ie School « of ( ratory, ’ Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill 
Southwick, F. Townsend........318 W. 57th St., New York City 
a Southwick, Mrs. F. Townsend.. . 318 W. sath St., New York City 
Spaulding, Miss Margaret H......60 Mason St., Rochester, N. Y 
Spencer, Miss Annie E., Branch Normal School, Cedar City, Utah 
Spencer, Miss Sara A........131 N. Main St., Chambersburg, Pa 
Sprigg, Mrs. M. ent “a Sais 3027 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O 
Spyker, Miss Sarah S.... 1629 bares Se row niomiay Pa 
Stapp, Miss Virginia C. ec eB a .Winchester, Va 
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a Starkey, H. E Jefferson, O 
a Stem, Mrs. Mae 1166 Park Ave., Meadville, Pa 
Stewart, Grant Albion College, Albion, Mich 
Story, Miss Anna Watten 117 W. 58th St., New York City 
a Stumberg, Miss Alma St. Charles, Mo 
a Suess, Miss Anna D 135 North St., Bayonne, N. J 
Sutherland, Miss Edna 9043 West St., Boston, Mass 


Thorpe, Mrs. E. J. E Newton Center, Mass 
Throchmorton, B. Russell 37 W. 42d St., New York City 
Tisdale, Mrs. Laura J 5427 Washington Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Tower, Miss Sarah L..........1540 S. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Tressel, Rev. E. G 281 S. 18th St., Columbus, O 
Trueblood, Edwin P........... Earlham College, Richmond, Ind 
Trueblood, Thomas C....Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Truebload; Mra: Thowias Cis ia ai raced Ann Arbor, Mich 
U. 
Underhill, Charles F 510 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
W. 

a Walker, Miss: Elizabeth Lo. 20500 S a 2 Cee, MO 
Walsh, Miss Jane T 22 E. 4th St., Newport, Ky 
Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R 

2005 “G” St., N. W., Washington, D. C 

a Walton, Miss Margaret E 1308 Scott Ave., Covington, Ky 
Ward, Miss Jessamine M Bradford, Conn 

a Warnes: Laie Ais (ee Yellow Springs, O 
Washburn, Miss Alice.. ..: 92 Jefferson Ave., Oshkosh, Wis 
Wentworth, Mrs. Marion Craig...2945 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl 
Wheeler, Miss Cora M......Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y 
Wiant, Miss Lucia May, Superintendent Physical Culture and 

Elocution, Public School Dayton, O 

a Wikan, Miss Florence C Wellington, Kan 
Williams, Hannibal A........98 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Williams, Mrs. H. A.........98 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Woodall, Mrs. Annie M........ 36 Rutledge St., Nashville, Tenn 
Woodbury, Miss Elizabeth..........244 E. 60th St., Chicago, IIl 
Wood, Miss Lillie Hoffner 171 W. 47th St., New York City 


Yanse, Miss Alice May 

Shaftsbury College of Expression, Baltimore, Md 
Yard, Mrs. Estabrook 257 N. 2nd St., San Jose, Cal 
Veatwet, Bliss  Franeee oi 65. Ra i ee Dyersburg, Tenn 
Young, Alfred.................526 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Zachos, Miss M. Helena 
...+e....Friends Seminary, 117 W. 58th St., New York City 
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ANNUAL 
MEETING 
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National 


Association of 
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Elocutionists 


Held at St. Louis, Mo. 
- June 25th to 29th, 1900 


